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434 THE BORDER 
THE BORDER LANDS. 


Farner, into thy loving hands 
My feeble spirit I commit, 

While wandering in these border lands, 
Until thy voice shall summon it. 


Father, I would not dare to choose 
A longer life, an earlier death ; 

I know not what my soul might lose 
By shortened or protracted breath. 


These border lands are calm and still, 
And solemn are their silent shades ; 

And my heart welcomes them, until 
The light of life’s long evening fades. 


I heard them spoken of with dread, 
As fearful and unquiet places— 

Shades, where the living and the dead 
Look sadly in each other’s faces. 


But since thy hand hath led me here, 
And I have seen the border land— 

Seen the dark river flowing near, 
Stood on its brink, as now I stand— 


There has been nothing to alarm 

My trembling soul ; how could I fear, 
While thus encircled with thine arm? 

I never felt thee half so near. 


What should appal me in a place 
That brings me hourly nearer thee? 

When I may almost see thy face, 
Surely ’tis nere my soul would be. 


They say the waves are dark and deep, 
That faith has perished in the river ; 
They speak of death with fear, and weep. 
Shall my soul perish? Never, never. 


I know that thou wilt never leave 

The soul that trembles while it clings 
To thee ; I know thou wilt achieve 

Its passage on thine outspread wings. 


And since I first was brought so near 
The stream that flows to the Dead Sea, 

I think that it has grown more clear 
And shallow than it used to be. 


I cannot see the golden gate, 
Unfolding yet to welcome me ; 
I cannot yet anticipate 
The joy of heaven’s jubilee. 


But I will calmly watch*and pray, 
Until I hear my Saviour’s voice, 
Calling my happy soul away 
To see his glory, and rejoice. 





LANDS.—VIOLETS. 


THE COUNTRY POSTMAN. 


A pay of sullen, smothering heat, 
A blank, white glare, and yet no sun, 
_A smouldering roof of unrobed cloud, 
No sunbeam, or but peeps of one. 


No lawn all patterned with the sun, 
And labyrinths of soft, cool shadow ; 
No sun to silver on the corn, 
Or bloom upon the meadow. 


No shining threads of gossamer, 
Bridged o’er from rose to rose ; 
No trout to flash beneath the bridge, 

Where the pink reed-flower blows. 


Over the bridge, beneath the elms, 
Now cloaked in sullen shadow, 

The white-sleeved reapers laughing go, 
Past purple clover meadow. 


Here comes the postman, with his bag 
Over his shoulder trailing ; 

Sturdy he strides past field and hedge, 
Past cottage-gate and paling. 


Our Mercury, our Hope, our Fear, 
Death’s messenger, and Love’s, 

What wonder that above his head 
Coo softly the wild doves, 


What wonder that the raven. croaks 
From yonder mossy beech, 

That sable bird interprets now 
Bad news in boding speech. 


But Hope may pine another night, 
For he has passed the door, 
And Love may wring his little hands, 
And wait one day the more. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


VIOLETS. 


Unper the green hedges, after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow ; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds, 


Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 

Down there do the dear little violets lie ; 

Hiding their heads where they scarce may be 
seen, 

By the leaves you may know where the violet 
hath been. 


Rey. Joun Movturrie. 
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SENSATION NOVELS. 


From The Quarterly Review. 


. Lady Audley’s Secret. By M. E. Brad- 
don. 3 vols. Seventh edition. 1862. 

. Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon. 3 
vols. Second edition. 1863. 

. No Name. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. 
1862. 

. Recommended to ro” 3vols. 1862. 

. Such Things are y the Author of 
‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3. vols. 
1862. 

6. The Last Days of a Bachelor. By James 
M’Grigor Allan. 2 vols. 1862. 

7. Nobly False. By James M’Grigor Allan. 
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2vols. 1863. 
. The Law of Divorce. By a Graduate of 


Oxford. 1861. 
9. Wait -and Hope. By John Edmund 
Reade. 3 vols. 1859. 
10. The Old Roman Well. 2 vols. 1861. 
1860. 
By the Author of ‘ Miri- 


11. Miriam May. Third edition. 

12. Crispin Ken. 
am May.”’ 2vols. Thirdedition. 1861. 

13. Philip Paternoster. By an Ex-Puseyite. 
2 vols. . 1858. 

14. The Weird of the Wentworths. By Jo- 
hannes Scotus. 2 vols. 1862. 

15. Passages in the Life of a Fast Young 
Lady. ~ Rec Grey. 3 vols. 1862. 


16. Only a an 5 A Captain Lascelles 
WwW cent. 3 vols. 1860 

17. Harold Overdon. By Chartley Castle. 
1862. 

18. Liberty Hall, Oxon. By W. Winwood 
Reade. 3 vols. 1860. 


19. Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
1861. 

20. The Daily Governess. By Mrs. Gordon 
Smythies. 3 vols. 1861. 

21. The Woman of Spirit. 2 vols. 1862. 

22. Clinton Maynyard, a Tale of the World, 
the Flesh, and the —_ 1862. 

23. Spurs and Skirts. 7 Allet. 1862. 

24. Ashcombe Churchy oy By Evelyn Ben- 

1862 


‘‘T pon’r like preaching to the nerves in- 
stead of the judgment,”’ was the remark of a 
shrewd observer of human nature, in relation 
to a certain class of popular sermons. The 
remark need not be limited to sermons alone. 
A class of literature has grown up around us, 
usurping in many respects, intentionally or 
unintentionally, a portion of the preacher’s 
office, playing no inconsiderable part in 
moulding the minds and forming the habits 
and tastes of its generation; and doing so 
principally, we had almost said exclusively, 
by ‘* preaching to the nerves.”” It would al- 
most seem as if the paradox of Cabanis, /es 
nerfs, voila tout Vhomme, had been banished 


son. 2 vols. 
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from the realm of philosophy only to claim a 
wider empire in the domain of fiction—at 
least if we may judge by the very large class 
of writers who seem to acknowledge no other 
element in human nature to which they can 
appeal. Excitement, and excitement alone, 
seems to be the great end at which they aim 
—an end which must be accomplished at any 
cost by some means or other, “si possis, 
recte; si non, quocunque modo.’’ And as 
excitement, even when harmless in kind, 
cannot be continually produced without be- 
coming morbid in degree, works of this class 
manifest themselves as belonging, some more, 
some less, but all to some extent, to the mor- 
bid phenomena of literature—indications of 

a wide-spread corruption, of which they are 

in part both the effect and the cause; called 

into existence to supply the cravings of a 

diseased appetite, and contributing them- 

selves to foster the disease, and to stimulate 
the want which they supply. 

The sensation novel is the counterpart of 
the spasmodic poem. They represent ‘ the 
selfsame interest with a different leaning.”’ 
The one leans outward, the other leans in- 
ward ; the one aims at convulsing the soul of 
the reader, the other professes to owe its 
birth to convulsive throes in the soul of the 
writer. But with this agreement there is 
also a difference. There is not a poet or 
poetaster of the spasmodic school but is fully 
persuaded of his own inspiration and the 
immortality of his work. He writes to sat- 
isfy the unconquerable yearnings of his soul ; 
and if some prosaic friend were to hint at 
such earthly considerations as readers and 
purchasers, he would be ready to exclaim, 
with a forgotten brother of the craft (alas, 
that we should have to say forgotten after 
such a hiatus !) :— 

** Go, dotard, go, and if it suits thy mind, 
Range yonder rocks and reason with the wind, 
Or if its motions own another’s will, 

Walk to the beach and bid the sea be still ; 

In newer orbits let the planets run, 

Or throw a cloud of darkness o’er the sun ; 

A measured movement bid the comets keep, 

Or lull the music of the spheres to sleep : 


These may obey thee ; but the fiery soul 
Of Genius owns not, brooks not thy control.’’ 


Not so the sensation novelist. No divine in- 
fluence can be imagined as presiding over the 
birth of his work, beyond the market-law of 
demand and supply ; no more immortality is 
dreamed of for it than for the fashions of the 
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current season. A commercial atmosphere 
floats around works of this class, redolent of 
the manufactory and the shop. The public 
want novels, and novels must be made—so 
many yards of printed stuff, sensation-pat- 
tern, to be ready by the beginning of the 
season. And if the demands of the novel- 
reading public were to increase to the antount 
of a thousand per season, no difficulty would 
be found in producing a thousand works of 
the average merit. They rank with the 
verses of which ‘‘ Lord Fanny spins a thou- 
sand such a day; ’’ and spinning-machines 
of the Lord Fanny kind may be multiplied 
without limit. 

Various vauses have been at work to pro- 
duce this phenomenon of our literature. 
Three principal ones may be named as hav- 
ing had a large share in it—periodicals, cir- 
culating libraries, and railway bookstalls. 
A periodical, from its very nature, must con- 
tain many articles of an ephemeral interest, 
and of the character of goods made to order. 
The material part of it is a fixed quantity, 
determined by rigid boundaries of space and 
time ; and on this Procrustean bed the spir- 
itual part must needs be stretched to fit. A 
given number of sheets of print, containing 
so many lines per sheet, must he produced 
weekly or monthly, and the diviner element 
must accommodate itself to these conditions. 
A periodical, moreover, belongs to the class 
of works which most men borrow and do not 
buy, and in which, therefore, they take only 
a transitory interest. Few men will burden 
their shelves with a series of volumes which 
have no coherence in their parts, and no 
limit in their number, whose articles of per- 
sonal interest may be as one halfpennyworth 
of bread to an intolerable quantity of sack, 
and which have no other termination to their 
issue than the point at which they cease to 
be profitable. Under these circumstances, 
no small stimulus is given to the production 
of tales of the marketable stamp, which, af- 
ter appearing piecemeal in weekly or monthly 
instalments generally enter upon a second 
stage of their insect-life in the form of a 
handsome reprint under the auspices of the 
circulating library. 

This last-named institution is the oldest 
offender of the three; but age has neither 
diminished the energy nor subdued the faults 
of its youth. It is more active now than at 
any former period of its existence, and its 





activity is much of the same kind as it was 
described in the pages of this review more 
than fifty years ago.* The manner of its 
action is indeed inseparable from the nature 
of the institution, varying only in the pro- 
duction of larger quantities to meet the de- 
mand of a more reading generation. From 
the days of the ‘‘ Minerva Press ’’ (that syn- 
onym for the dullest specimens of the light 
reading of our grandmothers) to those of the 
thousand and one tales of the current season, 
the circulating library has been the chief hot- 
bed for forcing a crop of writers without tal- 
ent and readers without discrimination. It 
is to literature what a magasin de modes is to 
dress, giving us the latest fashion, and a little 
more. Its staple commodities are ‘* books of 
the present season,’’ many of them destined 
to run their round for the season only,— 

** Sons of a day, just buoyant on the flood, 

Then numbered with the puppies in the mud.” 
Subscription, as compared with purchase, 
produces no doubt a great increase in the 
quantity of books procurable, but with a 
corresponding deterioration in the quality. 
The buyer of books is generally careful to 
select what for his own purposes is worth 
buying ; the subscriber is often content to 
take the good the gods provide him, glancing 
lazily down the library catalogue, and pick- 
ing out some title which promises dmusement 
or excitement. The catalogue of a circulat- 
ing library is the legitimate modern successor 
to that portion of Curll’s stock in trade which 
consisted of ‘‘ several title-pages, that only 
wanted treatises to be wrote to them.”’ 

The railway stall, like the circulating li- 
brary, consists partly of books written ex- 
pressly ‘for its use, partly of reprints in a 
new phase of their existence—a phase inter- 
nally that of the grub, with small print and 
cheap paper, externally that of the buttterfly, 
with a tawdry cover, ornamented with a 
highly colored picture, hung out like a sign- 
board, to give promise of the entertainment 
to be had within. The picture, like the 
book, is generally of the sensation kind, an- 
nouncing some exciting scene to follow. A 
pale young lady in a white dress, with a dag- 
ger in her hand, evidently prepared for some 
desperate deed; or a couple of ruffians en- 
gaged in a deadly struggle ; or a Red Indian 
in his war-paint; or, if the plot turns on 
smooth instead of violent villany, a priest 

* “Quarterly Review,” vol. iii., pp. 340, 341. 
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persuading a dying man to sign a paper ; or 
a disappointed heir burning a will; or a 
treacherous lover telling his flattering tale to 
some deluded maid or wife. The exigencies 
of railway-travelling do not allow much time 
fur examining the merits of a book before 
purchasing it; and keepers of bookstalls, as 
well as of refreshment-rogms, find an advan- 
tage in offering their customers something 
hot and strong, something that may catch the 
eye of the hurried passenger, and promise 
temporary excitement to relieve the dulness 
of a journey. 

These circumstances of production natu- 
rally have their effect on the quality of the 
articles produced. Written to meet an ephem- 
eral demand, aspiring only to an ephemeral 
existence, it is natural that they should have 
recourse to rapid and ephemeral methods of 
awakening the interest of their readers, striy- 
ing to act as the dram or the dose, rather than 
as the solid food, because the effect is more 
immediately perceptible. And as the per- 
petual cravings of the dram-drinker or the 
valetudinarian for spirits or physic are hardly 
intelligible to the man of sound health and 
regular appetites so, to one called from more 
‘wholesome studies to survey the wide ficld 
of sensational literature, it is difficult to real- 
ize the idea which its multifarious.contents 
necessarily suggest, that these books must 
form the staple mental food of a very large 
class of readers. On first turning over a few 
pages of the average productions of this 
school, he is tempted to exclaim ‘‘ Quis leget 
hee?” but the doubt is checked as it rises 
by the evidently commercial character of the 
whole affair. These books would certainly 
not be written if they did not sell ; and they 
would not sell if they were not read ; ergo, 
they must have readers, and numerous read- 
ers too. The long list of works standing at 
the head of this article is, with a few excep- 
tions, but a scanty gleaning from the abun- 
dant harvests of the last two seasons. Great 
is the power of fiction in attracting readers 
by itsname alone. We have heard of a lady 
who was persuaded into reading ‘‘ Plutarch’s 
Lives ’’ by being told that the book was a 
delightful novel, and who was indignant at 
the trick, when she discovered that history 
had won her approbation under the guise of 
fiction. If the name of a novel can carry 
down, with readers of this class, the bitter 
pill of solid merit, it may easily have its in- 
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fluence in seasoning the less unpalatable mor- 
sel of trash. It would be well, indeed, if 
this were all, Unhappily there is too much 
evidence that the public appetite can occa- 
sionally descend from trash to garbage. We | 
have ourselves seen an English translation of 
one of the worst of those French novels. de- 
voted to the worship of Baal-Peor and the 
recommendation of adultery, lying for sale at 
a London railway-stall, and offered as a re- 
spectable book to unsuspecting ladies ; and 
the list now before us. furnishes sufficient 
proof that poison of the same kind is some- 
times concealed under the taking title of the 
circulating library. 

A sensation novel, as a matter of course, 
abounds in incident. Indeed, as a general 
rule, it consists of nothing else. Deep knowl- 
edge of human nature, graphic delineations 
of individual character, vivid representations 
of the aspects of Nature or the workings of 
the soul—all the higher features of the crea- 
tive art—would be a hindrance rather thana 
help to a work of this kind. The-unchang- 
ing principles of philosophy, the ‘ thing of 
beauty ’’ that ‘‘ is a joy forever,’’ would be 
out of place in a work whose aim: is to pro- 
duce temporary excitement. ‘‘ Action, ac- 
tion, action!’’ though in a different sense 
from that intended by the great orator, is the 
first thing needful, and the second, and the 
third. The human actors in the piece are, 
for the most part, but so many lay- on 
which to exhibit a drapery of incident. Al- 
lowing for the necessary division of all char- 
acters of a tale into male and female, old and 
young, virtuous and vicious, there is hardly 
anything said or done by any one specimen 
of a class which might not with equal fitness 
be said or done by any other specimen of the 
same class. Each game is played with the 
same pieces, differing only in the moves. We 
watch them advancing through the intricacies 
of the plot, as we trace the course of an 2 or 
a y through the combinations of an algebraic 
equation, with a similar curiosity to know 
what becomes of them at the end, and with 
about as much consciousness of individuality 
in the ciphers. 

Yet even the dullest uniformity admits of 
a certain kind of variety. Asa shepherd can 
trace individual distinctions in the general air 
of sheepishness which marks the countenances 
of his fleecy charge ; as the five sons of Sir 
Hildebrand Osbaldistone exhibited an agree- 
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able variety in the mixture of the ingredients 
of sot, gamekeeper, bully, horse-jockey, and 
fool; so in the general type of character 
which marks a novel as belonging to the sen- 
. sational genus, there may be traced certain 
minor differences constituting a distinction 
of species. A great philosopher has enumer- 
ated in a list of sensations “ the feelings from 
heat, electricity, galvanism, etc.,”’ together 
with ‘titillation, sneezing, horripilation, 
shuddering, the feeling of setting the teeth on 
edge, etc. ;’’ and our novels might be classified 
in like manner, according to the kind of sen- 
sation they are calculated to produce. There 
are novels of the warming-pan, and others of 
the galvanic-battery type—some which gently 
stimulate a particular feeling, and others 
which carry the whole nervous system by 
steam. There are some which tickle the van- 
ity of the reader, and some which aspire to 
set his hair on end or his teeth on edge ; 
while others, with or without the intention 
of the writer, are strongly provocative of that 
sensation in the palate and throat which is a 
promonitory symptom of nausea. To go 
through the details of any minute division 
would be impossible with such a voluminous 
list as we have before us: they may, how- 
ever, all be classified under two general heads 
—those that are written merely for amuse- 
ment, and those that are written with a di- 
dactic purpose. 

Of the two, we confess that we very much 
prefer the former. As a fly, though a more 
idle, is a less offensive insect than a bug ; .as 
it is more pleasant that the exhilaration of a 
noisy evening should be forgotten in the 
morning than that it should leave its remem- 
brance in the form of a headache ; 80 it is 
better that the excitement of a sensation 
novel should evaporate in froth and foam, 
than that it should leave a residuum behind 
of shallow dogmatism and flippant conceit. 
For what other result can be expected from 
the popular novelist’s method of prejudice 
teaching by caricature? There is nothing 
under the sun, divine or human, to which 
this method cannot be applied ; reversing the 
power of Goldsmith in Johnson’s epitaph, it 
leaves nothing untouched, and touches noth- 
ing which it does not deface. As universal 
as the oracles of the Athenian sausage-seller, 
it is ready on the shortest notice to discourse 
on all subjects— : 
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*¢ About the Athenians, 
About pease-pudding and porridge, about the 
Spartans, 
About the war, about the pilchard-fishery, 


About the state of things in general, 
About short weights and measutes in the market, 
About all things and persons whatsoever.’ 

Let a writer have a prejudice against the 
religion of his nei%hbor, against the govern- 
ment of his country, against the administra- 
tion of the law, against the peerage, against 
the prohibition that hinders a man from 
marrying his grandmother, against plucking 
in examinations, against fermented liquors, 
against the social position of women who 
have lapsed from virtue, against capital pun- 
ishments, against the prevailing fashion in 
dress, against any institution, custom, or fact 
of the day—forthwith comes out a tale to 
exhibit in glowing colors the evil which might 
be produced by the obnoxious object in an 
imaginary case, tragic or comic, as suits the 
nature of the theme or the genius of the writer, 
and heightened by every kind of exaggera- 
tion. The offensive doctrines are fathered 
on some clerical Tartuffe ; the governmental 
department is exhibited as a ‘‘ Circumlocu- 
tion Office!’ the law ruins the fortunes of 
some blameless client, or corrupts the con- 
science of some generous young practitioner ; 
the nobleman of the tale is a monster in de- 
pravity, or an idiot in folly; the table of 
prohibited degrees breaks two loving hearts 
who cannot live without each other; the 
promising youth is plucked for his little-go, 
and plunges into reckless dissipation in con- 
sequence ; the single glass of port or sherry 
leads by sure stages to brandy and delirium 
tremens, and the medical virtues of pure wa- 
ter work cures in defiance of the faculty ; etc., 
ete. The method is so far perfectly impar- 
tial that it may be applied with equal facility 
to the best things and the worst ; but an ar- 
gument that proves everything is of precisely 
the same value as an argument that proves 
nothing. Mr. Dickens, we regret to say, is 
a grievous offender in this line; and, by a 
just retribution, the passages that are writ- 
ten in this spirit are generally the worst in 
his works. He never sinks s0 nearly to the 
level of the ordinary sensation-novelist as 
when he is writing ‘* with a purpose.’’? Un- 
fortunately, decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile ; 
the vice of a great writer has been copied by 





a hundred small ones, who, without a tithe 
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of his genius, make up for the deficiency by 
an extra quantity of extravagance. 

The sensation novel, be it mere trash or 
something worse, is usually a tale of our own 
times. Proximity is, indeed, one great ele- 
ment of sensation. It is necessary to be near 
a mine to be blown up by its explosion ; and 

“a tale which aims at electrifying the nerves 
of the reader is never thoroughly effective un- 
less the scene be laid in our own days and 
among the people we are in the habit of 
meeting. We read with little emotion, 
though it comes in the form of history, Livy’s 
narrative of the secret poisonings carried on 
by nearly two huadred Roman ladies ; we feel 
but a feeble interest in an authentic record 
of the crimes of a Borgia or a Brinvilliers ; 
‘but we are: thrilled with horror, even in fic- 
tion, by the thought that such things may 
be going on around us and among us. The 
man who shook our hand with a hearty Eng- 
lish grasp half an hour ago—the woman 
whose beauty and grace were the charm 
of last. night, and whose gentle words 
sent us home better pleased with the world 
and with ourselves—how exciting to think 
that under these pleasing outsides may be 
concealed some demon in human shape, a 
Count Fosco or a Lady Audley! He may 
have assumed all that heartiness to conceal 
some dark plot against our life or honor, or 
against the life or honor of one yet dearer: 
she may have left that gay scene to muffle 
herself in a thick veil and steal toa midnight 
meeting with some villanous accomplice. He 
may have a mysterious female, immured in a 
solitary tower or a private lunatic asylum, 
destined to come forth hereafter #0 menace 
the name and position of the excellent lady 
whom the world acknowledges as his wife: 
she may have a husband lying dead at the 
bottom of a well, and a fatherless child no- 
body knows where. ll this is no doubt very 
exciting ; but even excitement may be pur- 
_ chased too dearly ; and we may be permitted 
to doubt whether the pleasure of a nervous 
shock is worth the cost of so much morbid 
anatomy if the picture be true, or so much 
slanderous misrepresentation if it be false. 

Akin to proximity is personality, and its 

effect is similar in creating a spurious in- 
terest. Personality moreover, has an ad- 
ditional advantage, resembling that which 
Aristotle attributes to the use of metaphors 
in rhetoric. It gives rise to a kind of syllo- 
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gism, whereby, without too great an exertion 
of thought, the mind of the reader is enabled 
to conclude that this is that. Of these ad- 
vantages our novelists are not slow to avail 
themselves. If a scandal of more than usual 
piquancy occurs in high life, or a crime of ex- 
traordinary horror figures among our causes 
célébres, the sensationist is immediately at 
hand to weave the incident into a thrilling 
tale, with names and circumstances slightly 
disguised, so as at once to exercise the in- 
genuity of the reader in guessing at the rid- 
dle, and to gratify his love of scandal in dis- 
covering the answer. Sometimes the incident 
of real life is made the main plot of the story, 
sometimes it figures as an episode in the his- 
tory of two imaginary lovers, with whom the 
flesh and blood criminal comes in contact, 
like the substantial Aineas on board the 
shadowy bark of Charon, nearly making 
shipwreck of the frail vessel of their fortunes. 
The end and moral of the narrative, in the 
one case and in the other, is much the same ; 
namely, to elicit from the gratified reader the 
important exclamation, ‘‘I know who is 
meant by So and s0.”’ 

Of particular offences, which: are almost 
always contemporary and sometimes personal, 
undoubtedly the first place must be given to 
Bigamy. Indeed, so popular has this crime 
become, as to give rise to an entire sub-class in 
this branch of literature, which may be distin- 
guished as that of Bigamy Novels. It is aston- 
ishing how many of our modern writers have 
selected this interesting breach of morality 
and law as the peg on which to hang a mystery 
andadénouement. Of the tales on our list, no 
less than eight are bigamy stories: ‘‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,’ ‘* Aurora Floyd,” * Clin- 
ton Maynyard,’’ ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” 
‘‘ The Law of Divorce,’’ ‘‘ The Daily Gover- 
ness,’’ ** Only a Woman,” ‘* The Woman of 
Spirit,’’ all hang their narrative, wholly or 
in part, on bigamy in act, or bigamy in in- 
tention, on the existence or supposed existence 
of two wives to the same husband, or two 
husbands to the same wife. Much of this 
popularity is, no doubt, due to the peculiar 
aptitude of bigamy, at least in monogamous 
countries, to serve as a vehicle or mysterious 
interest of poetic justice. If some vulgar ruf- 
fian is to be depicted as having a strange in- 
fluence over a lady of rank and fashion, it is — 
a ready expedient to make him conscious of 





the existence of another husband, or the child 
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of another husband, supposed to be long dead, 
If lowly virtue is to be exalted, or high-born 
pride humiliated, the means are instantly at 
hand, in the discovery of a secret marriage, 
unsuspected till the third volume, which 
makes the child of poverty the heir to rank 
and wealth, or degrades the proud patrician 
by stripping him of his illegal honors. It is 
really painful to think how many an interest- 
ing mystery and moral lesson will be lost, if 
Sir Cresswell, Cresswell’s Court continues in 
active work for another generation. Bigamy 
will become as clumsy and obsolete an expe- 
dient for the relief of discontented partners 
as the axe was in Juvenal’s day, compared 
with the superior facilities of poison. With 
such an easy legal provision for being ‘‘ off 
wi’ the auld love,’’ it will be worse than a 
crime, it will be a blunder, to have recourse 
to illegitimate means of being ‘‘on wi’ the 
new.” 

Of our list of Bigamy Novels, some will be 
noticed under other characters, and some are 
not worth noticing at all. The two first 
named claim a notice as bigamy novels: par 
excellence, the whole interest of the story 
turning on this circumstance. Though both 
exaggerated specimens of the sensational type, 
they are the works of an author of real power, 
who is capable of better things than drawing 
highly-colored portraits of beautiful fiends 
and fast young ladies burdened with super- 
fluous husbands. Lady Audley, alias Mrs. 
George Talboys, is Vittoria Corombona trans- 
ferred to the nineteenth century and to 
an English drawing-room. But the romantic 
wickedness of the ‘‘ White Devil of Italy ”’ 
suffers by being transplanted to home scenes 
and modern associations. The English White 
Devil, however, if not quite so romantic and 
interesting, is more than the rival of her 
prototype in boldness and guilt. Shedoes with 
her own hand what Vittoria does by means of 
others. She has married a second husband, 
knowing or suspecting her first one to be still 
living ; and the desperate means to which she 
has recourse to avoid discovery furnish an 
abundance of incidents of various degrees of 
ingenuity and villany. She advertises her 
own death in the newspapers, having previ- 


ously procured a young woman who resembles | P© 


her in person to die and be buried in her 
stead ; she throws her first husband down a 
well, whence he finally emerges, we are not 
told how, with a brokenarm ; she breaks into 
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a lawyer’s chambers during his absence, and 
destroys his papers ; she burns down a house 
to get rid of a dangerous witness, having 
locked the door of his room to prevent his es- 
cape. Yet, notwithstanding all the horrors of 
the story—and there are enough of them to fur- 
nish a full supper for a Macheth—notwith- 
standing the glaring improbability of the inci-* 
dents, the superhuman wickedness of the 
principal.character and the incongruities of 
others ; notwithstanding the transparent na- 
ture of the ‘‘ secret”’ from the very begin- 
ning ; the author has succeeded in construct- 
ing a narrative the interest of which is sustained 
to the end. : The skill of the builder deserves 
to be employed on better materials. 

It is difficult to do justice by extracts to a 
work whose chief merit consists in-the clever- 
ness with which an interesting whole is made 
out of faulty parts. The following descrip- 
tion is not, perhaps, the best specimen of the 
author’s powers; butit is worth quoting, not 
only in itself, but as exhibiting in strong 
contrast the personal fascinations of the lady 
whose character and actions have been de- 
scribed above. Here isa portrait of the her- 
oine under her supposed maiden name of Lucy 
Graham :— 


‘* Wherever she went she seemed to take 
joy and brightness with her. In the cottages 
of the poor her fair face shone like a sunbeam. 
She would sit for a quarter of an hour talk- 
ing to some old woman, and apparently as 

with the admiration of a toothless 
crone as if she had been listening to the com- 
pliments of a marquis; and when she trip 
away, leaving nothing behind ber (for her 
poor salary gave no scope to her benevolence), 
the old woman would burst out into senile 
raptures with her grace, her beauty, and her 
kindliness, such as she never bestowed upon 
the vicar’s wife, who half fed and clothed her. 
For you see Miss Lucy Graham was blessed 
with that magic power of fascination by which 
@ woman can charm with a word or intoxicate 
with a smile. Every one loved, admired, and 
raised her. The boy who opened the five- 
rred gate that stood in her pathway ran 
home to his mother to tell of her pretty looks 
and the sweet voice in which she thanked 
him for the little service. The verger at the 
church who ushered her into the surgeon’s 
w; the vicar who saw the soft blue eyes 
uplifted to his face as he preached his simple 
sermon; the “se from the railway-station 
who brought her sometimes a letter ora par- 
cel, and who never looked for reward from 
her ; her employer, his visitors, her pupils, 
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the servants, oe a high and low, united 
in declaring that Lucy Graham was the sweet- 
eat girl that ever lived.”’ 


Aurora Floyd, as a character, is tame after 

lady Audley. The ‘ beautiful fiend,’’ in- 
tensely wicked, but romantic from the very 
intensity of her wickedness, has degenerated 
into s fast young lady full of stable talk, 
deep in the mysteries of the turf, and familiar 
with Bell’s Life—a young lady with large 
beautiful eyes, and with very little else to 
command any feeling either of love or the re- 
verse. She runs away from school to con- 
tract a secret marriage with a consummate 
blackguard of a groom,— 
‘* A bridegroom, say you? ’tis a groom indeed.”’ 
She separates herself from him after a short 
and bitter experience of his character, comes 
home, and deceives her father by assuring 
him that “that person ”’ is dead when she 
knows him to be alive; afterwards, on the 
report of his death, deceives two worthy men 
by accepting one and marrying the other 
without. breathing a word of her previous es- 
capade (we are informed that ‘‘ her natural 
disposition is all truth and candor’’) ; and 
finally deceives her husband again, when she 
discovers that the man she had supposed dead 
is alive, hy making arrangements for sending 
the obnoxious individual to Australia and re- 
taining the second and illegal spouse as the 
more agreeable personage of the two. She is 
inferior to Lady Audley, as a pickpocket is in- 
ferior to a thug; but there is this important 
difference,—that Lady Audley is meant to be 
detested, while Aurora Floyd is meant to be 
admired. The one ends her days in a mad- 
house; the other becomes the wife of an hon- 
est man, and the curtain falls upon her 
‘‘ bending over the cradle of her first-born.’’ 
By a fortunate arrangement of nature, which 
is always at the command of novelists, the 
birth of the infant is delayed beyond the usual 
time, till the groom is really dead and a re- 
marriage has repaired the irregularity of the 
bigamy. Fortunately also, there is no little 
pledge of affection born to the Damasippus of 
her first. vows. 

Though the moral teaching of the story is 
more questionable than that of its predeces- 
sor, and the interest, on the whole, less sus- 
tained, the individual characters are drawn 
with greater skill. Aurora, with all her 
faults, is a woman-and not a fiend; and John 
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Mellish, the honest, genial, tender-hearted, 
somewhat henpecked husband, is a portrait 
superior to any in the more romantic volume. 
As a companion to the picture of Lucy Gra- 
ham in a calm may be exhibited the follow- 
ing description of Aurora Floyd in a storm. 
The “ stable-man ”’ of the piece is not the one 
whom she has acquired a conjugal right to 
chastise, but another of the same profession, 
by no means 80 good-looking, but as great a 
scoundrel :— 

“¢ Aurora sprang upon him like a beauti- 
ful tigress, and catching the collar of his fus- 
tian jacket in her slight hands, rooted him to 
the spot upon which he stood. The grasp 
of those slender hands, convulsed by passion, 
was not to be easily shaken off; aad Sheers 
Hargraves, taken completely off his guard, 
stared aghast at his assailant. Taller than 
the stable-man by a foot and a half, she tow- 
ered above him her cheeks white with rage, 
her flashing fury, her hat fallen off, and 
her black hair tumbling about her shoulders, 
sublime in her passion. . . . She disengaged 
her right hand from his collar, and rained a 
shower of blows upon his clumsy shoulders 
with her slender whip; a mere toy, with 
emeralds set in its golden head, but stinging 
like a rod of flexible steel in that little hand.’ 


In direct opposition to the bigamy-novels 
are those which, instead of multiplying the 
holy ceremony, betray an inclination to dis- 
pense with it altogether. There is a school 
of fiction the practical lesson of which seems 
to be to reduce marriage to a temporary con- 
nection durante bene placito, and to exalt the 
character of the mistress at the expense of 
that of the wife. This is a favorite theme 
with French novelists of a certain class ; and 
the tale entitled ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy ” 
may claim to be considered as an English ex- 
ponent of the same doctrine. It has, indeed, 
an episode of bigamy, to show the inconven- 
iences of matrimony ; but the chief interest 
centres in a heroine whose ideas on this sub- 
ject are rather on the side of defect than of 
excess. Helen Langton, alias Mrs. Vaughan, 
is a young lady whose opinions on the conju- 
gal relation are borrowed from Eloisa, filtered 
through the dregs of Mary Wollstonecraft :— 
‘* Not Ceesar’s empress would I deign to prove ; 

No, make me mistress to the man I love ’— 
re-appears from the mouth of this strong- 
minded young lady in the form of the follow- 
ing declaration volunteered toa male cousin :— 


‘* L consider the ceremony of marriage as 
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one of the most absurd inventions ever in- 
flicted on human beings by mortal men. . . . 
In the first place, do we not swear to love 
always and to the end, when to do 80 is too 
often clearly and simply out of our power? Is 
human love the growth of human will? Cer- 
tainly not ; and as certainly is it only as words 
of course, that we vow to ‘ honor and to obey’ 
the man who may turn out a dishonorable 
wretch, or a monster of tyranny and oppres- 
sion.”’ 


The practice of this fair philosopher is in 
accordance with her theory. She lives for 
some years as the mistress of the man she 
loves; is discarded, as a matter of course, on 
his marriage ; leads a life of virtuous and ill- 
used poverty for a time ; returns to her lover 
again when he has separated from his wife on 
suspicion of her infidelity ; becomes the lega- 
tee of his whole property on certain peculiar 
conditions of trust; and is thus enabled to 
become a model of virtue in wealth, as for- 
merly of virtue in poverty (her charities fur- 
nishing some graphic illustrations of the man- 
ners and customs of the “ social evil’’) ; and 
finally makes a magnanimous surrender of 
her riches to the rightful heir, on making a 
discovery which enables her to do so accord- 
ing to the conditions of the will. 

Such is the outline of the story. The moral 
that would be drawn by the author may be 
conjectured from the title of the book ; that 
which will be drawn by many of its readers 
may be summed up in the comfortable doc- 
trine of Hans Carvel’s wife,— 


«That if weak women went astray, 
Their stars were more in fault than they.’’ 


In truth, we much doubt the wisdom or the 
morality of drawing fictitious portraits of no- 
ble-minded and interesting sinners, by way 
of teaching us to feel for the sinner while we 
condemn the sin. We do not deny that the 
feeling is a right one, nor that such charac- 
ters may actually exist ; but it makes all the 
difference in the world to the moral whether 
we meet with the persons in real life or in a 
novel. The real person is a human being, 
with human qualities, good or bad, to which 
the particular sin in question attaches itself 
as one feature out of many. The fictitious 
character is but the sin personified and made 
attractive as the source and substance of many 
virtues. In the one, the person is the prin- 
cipal figure, the sin is accessory; in the 
other, the.sin is the primary idea, to embel- 
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lish which the rest of the character is made 
to order. And when, as.a foil to this dia- 
mond with but a single flaw, is drawn the 
‘* respectable *? woman whose chastity is be- 
yond the breath of scandal, but who sullies 
that one virtue by a thousand faults, cold, 
selfish, pharisaical, hollow-hearted, ill-tem- 
pered, ete.,—to what does such a story nat- 
urally lead, but to the conclusion, that, what- 
evera censorious world may say tothecontrary, 
female virtue has really very little to do with 
the Seventh Commandment? Novelists of 
this school do their best to inculcate as a duty 
the first two of the three stages towards vice 
—‘‘ we first endure, then pity, then embrace ; ”” 
and, in so doing, they have assisted in no 
small degree to prepare the way for the 
third. 

‘‘ No Name”’ is principally a protest against 
the law which determines the social position 
of illegitimate children. But, the prosecu- 
tion of this main purpose involves, as a sub- 
ordinate purpose, a plea in behalf of the 
connection to which such children owe their 
existence. Hence the same stage-trick of ex- 
hibiting a virtuous concubine in contrast to 
the vicious wife is brought forward to give 
effect to the piece. Andrew Vanstone, when 
a mere boy, is privately married in Canada 
to a wife whom he afterwards discovers to 
have been a woman of profligate character ; 
but, inasmuch as her irregularities are all 
antenuptial, there is no pretext for dissolving 
the marriage, and the only resource of the 
husband is to pension her off, on condition 
that she shall never trouble him by asserting 
her conjugal rights. Mr. Vanstone then re- 
turgs to England, and finds an accommodat- 
ing young lady, who is content to discharge 
the duties and assume the name of his wife, 
without being too particular in demanding a 
legal right to them. On the death of his 
real wife, Mr. Vanstone marries the mother 
of his children, but is prevented by an un- 
timely death from making a new will, his 
former one being invalidated by the second 
marriage. ‘The consequence is that his prop- 
erty goes to the heir-at-law, and his children 
are left penniless, because a cruel jurispru- 
dence does not permit them to be made legit- 
imate by the subsequent marriage of their 
parents. Against this state of the law, Mr. 
Collins, through the mouth of the family 
solicitor, declaims in the following strain :— 


‘“‘T am far from defending the law of Eng- 
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land, as it affects illegitimate offspring. On 
the contrary, I think it a disgrace to the na- 
tion. It visits the sins of the parents on the 
children; it encourages vice by depriving | 
fathers and mothers of the strongest of all: 
motives for making the atonement of mar- | 


| 


riage; and it claims to produce these two 
abominable results in the names of morality 
and religion. But it has no extraordinary 
oppression to answer for, in the case of these 
unhappy girls. The more merciful and 
Christian law of other countries, which al- 
lows the marriage of the parents to make the 


children legitimate, has no mercy on these | ; 
7 , ‘§ |is instructive as showing the sort of senten- 


children. The accident of their father hav- 


ing been married, when he first’met with | 


their mother, has made them the outcasts of 
the whole social community; it has placed 
them out of the pale of the Civil Law of Eu- 
rope.”’ 

We have often heard an illegal connection 
and its result euphemistically designated asa 
‘¢ misfortune ;’’ but this is the first time, as 
far as we are aware, in which a lawful mar- 
riage has been denominated an ‘‘ accident.’’ 
Unfortunately for the author, it-is of that 
kind which is known among logicians as an 
‘¢ inseparable accident.’? This, however, is 
not the only fallacia accidentis of the author’s 
argument. Let us, as we are at liberty to 
do, suppose all the other accidents of the 
case reversed. Let us suppose that a heart- 
less husband has deserted an innocent and 
amiable wife to live with an abandoned mis- 
tress, and that, late in life, having quarrelled 
with his virtuous relatives, he is enabled hy 
a marriage with his paramour, to provide 
himself with a ready-made family of lawful 
children, and to ruin the prospects of some 
exemplary and ill-used brother or nephew, 
upon whom the property is settled in the ab- 
sence of direct heirs ; thus securing, through 
the mercy of the law, the pleasures of adul- 
tery during his youth, and the advantages 
of matrimony in his riper years. Would 
. not such materials, in the hands of a skilful 
story-teller, make quite as good a case 
against the new law which Mr. Collins 
would enact, as he has made against the 
old law which he desires to repeal? Does not 
he see that all the virtues which he heaps 
on the erring couple, and all the vices which 
he attributes to the lawful wife, are simply 
so mnch dust thrown in the eyes of the reader, 
to blind him to the real merits of the argu- 
ment? Does he not see that the existing 
law would have been exactly as just, or ex- 
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actly as unjust, had the forsaken wife been 
the most admirable of women, and her illegal 
successor the most shameless of harlots? 
Or can any law be contrived by human wis- 
dom which may not be made to appear op- 
pressive by this sort of special pleading? Does 
not the punishment of a felon inflict a stigma 
on hischildren? And should there be, there- 
fore, no punishment for felony ? 

As a pendant to the practical philosophy 
of the author, it is only fair to subjoin a 
specimen of his speculative meditations. It 


tious platitudes which can be penned by a 
really able writer, when he condescends to 
lower himself to the sensation level :— 


‘¢ Nothing in this world is hidden forever. 
The gold which has lain for centuries unsus- 
pected in the ground, reveals itself one day 
on the surface. Sand turns traitor, and be- 
trays the footstep that has passed over it; 
water gives back to the telltale surface the 
body that has been drowned. Fire itself 
leaves the confession, in ashes, of the sub- 
stance consumed in it. Hate breaks its 

rison-secrecy in the thoughts, through the 

oorway of the eyes; and Love finds the 
Judas who betrays it by a kiss. Look where 
we will, the inevitable law of revelation is 
one of the laws of nature: the lasting pres- 
ervation of a secret is a miracle which the 
world has never yet seen.”’ 


It would be strange, indeed, if the world 
had seen it, since, in order to see it, the se- 
cret must no longer be preserved. The most 
completely preserved secret is, of course, that 
whose existence is least suspected; and if 
ten thousand such secrets existed, the world, 
simply because they are preserved, could not 
possibly know them to exist. The marrow 
of all this wordy wisdom is contained in the 
self-evident proposition, that a secret, so long 
as it is a secret, is a secret. Surely, never 
was truism so pompously expanded in the 
mouth of a spruch-sprecher, or sayer of say- 
ings, since the oracular declaration of the 
clown in ‘ Twelfth-Night :’’ “‘ Bonos dies, 
Sir Toby; for as the old hermit of Prague, 
that never saw pen and ink, very wittily said 
to a niece of King Gorboduc, That that is, is; 
so I, being master parson, am master parson. 
For what is that but that, and is but zs? ”’ 

Our next tale of this class is one which 
gives us some ground of hope that this folly 
at least is in a fair way of curing itself by 





its own extravagance. When a fashion be- 
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comes vulgar, there is a prospect of its ceas- 
ing to be fashionable; and there is some 
chance for matrimony when fornication is 
patronized by Mr. James M‘Grigor Allan. 
This zealous propagandist, having compound- 
ed a very insipid mixture of dulness and self- 
conceit in the ‘* Last Days of a Bachelor,”’ 
has ventured to flavor these ingredients with 
a seasoning of immorality and unbelief in 
‘* Nobly False.””. The character of the hero, 
who bears the romantic name of Gerald Lin- 
dor, ‘‘ is suggested,”’ as the author tells us, 
‘‘ by that of Shelley, the poet, .. . a man 
who was in advance of his age, and conse- 
quently in some degreea martyr to his invin- 
cible and uncompromising love of truth.’’ 
But the ‘ pardlike spirit, beautiful and 
swift,”’ evaporates in Mr. Allan’s crucible, 
leaving a caput mortuum in the likeness of a 
vulgar infidel demagogue. The author has 
about as much appreciation of his hero as 
the Roman imitators who went with bare 
feet and unshorn beards in admiration of the 
virtues of Cato. He is quite incapable of 
understanding that there is a difference be- 
tween loving or admiring a man in spite of 
his errors, and loving or admiring him in 
consequence of them. He selects, as the 
prominent features of Shelley’s character, 
his religious scepticism and his lax opinions 
on marriage, and transfers them, according 
to the approved receipt for a sensation novel, 
to the hero of a tale ending in the year 1861. 
Gerald, the son of a rich baronet, falls in 
love with a peasant girl, named Miriam 
Groves; but having promised his dying 
mother not to marry before he is twenty-five, 
he keeps the promise to the letter by taking 
Miriam as his mistress instead of his wife. 
Another match being in contemplation for 
Gerald, Miriam resolves to sacrifice herself 
to his family interests, but thinks that the 
sacrifice will be incomplete unless she also 
makes him hate her memory. In pursuance 
of this design she makes an assignation with 
another man, and appears with him in pub- 
lic at the representation of La Traviata, hav- 
ing previously fortified herself with brandy, 
or as the author elegantly expresses it with 
‘alcoholic stimulus.” Having thus laid 


in a stock of courage, she follows up the 
brandy by strychnine, and finally dics in a 
hospital, after an interview with her lover, 
in which she frustrates her purpose by ex- 
plaining it. A year after her death, Gerald 
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marries the lady intended for him by his fam- 
ily, and completes the sacrifice by shooting 
himself on his wedding-night. The moral 
of the story, as expressed by its title, is, that 
the noblest’ sacrifice a woman can make to 
her lover is the surrender, first of her virtue, 
and then of her fair fame. 

There is, however, a grander sacrifice in 
the book—and that is, the self-immolation of 
theauthor. Not Dogberry himself ever man- 
ifested such anxiety to be ‘‘ writ down an 
ass’’ in the discharge of his duty, as does 
Mr. M‘Grigor Allan to appear in the same 
character in behalf of his darling theories. 
The preliminary bray of his preface is a di- 
rect challenge to the reader, to forewarn him 
what sort of an animal he is. to expect :— 


‘* Respecting my heroine, Miriam, an ideal 
of womanly love and disinterestedness, of 
which I have dreamed for years before I at- 
tempted to fix the image of my fancy ; I have 
doubtless been influenced in the conception 
of her character by such world-renowned 
ty as those contained in ‘ Undine,’ 
‘Paul and Virginia,’ the ‘Haidée’ of 
Byron, ‘ Marguerite’ in Faust, ‘ Atala,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (sic), ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ etc., etc. . . . It is super- 
fluous for me to say that I do not for an in- 
stant compare my humble work with any of 
these masterpieces. All I would say, while 
bowing before my intellectual liege lords, 
and gratefully and reverently acknowledging 
the inspiration I have received from them, 
is, that in Miriam I have dared to dream of 
striking a still higher chord of sympathy, of 
a woman’s devotion more sublime and com- 
plete than I have yet seen presented in fic- 
tion; a devotion even more heart-moving 
than that exemplified in Jeptha’s (sic) daugh- 
ter cheerfully offering her bosom to the sac- 
rificial knife, since it is illustrative of the 
strongest of human ties—Love.”’ 


The author further tells us that the incidents 
of his tale “‘ have been wrought with an eye 
to future adaptation to the stage.’’ Imagine 
the dramatic effect of the two following 
scenes :— 


‘¢ All was done which medical science and 
skill could suggest, to neutralize the effects 
of the strychnine which Mirian had swal- 
lowed. The stomach-pump was used, and 
the proper antidotes, emetics, decoctions of 
bark, and warm water, liberally applied, and 
with tolerable success, so far as counteracting 
the direct agency of the poison was con- 
cerned.”’ 

* * * = a 
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““<¢Tt is too late,’ said Gerald, with a 
hastly look. ‘God alone can read your 
Freart ! If you truly ~ one Oh, my heart 
is on fire! [carry death in my veins! My 
will is below! Downey! This poison is too 
slow! It racks, and does not kill! Miriam, 
I come! ’ and ing the pistol to his fore- 
head, he pulled the trigger, and fell against 
the picture of Miriam, which was stained 
with his blood! ’’ 


Our exhibition would be incomplete with- 
out the following specimen of the author’s 
adoption of the favorite cant of a certain 
school of theology of the present day :— 


¢¢ Your mind is not of the calibre to under- 
stand that higher faith which may exist with 
honest doubts, or even a bold denial of that 
puerile conception, the God of the Priests.”’ 


‘The Law of Divorce,” like ‘‘ Recom- 
mended to Mercy,’’ is a tale written to illus- 
trate the superiority of illegal over legal con- 
nections between man and woman, though 
using a somewhat different machinery for the 
purpose. Roland Elsmere, the hero of this 
tale, though not exactly guilty of bigamy, 
nevertheless finds himself hampered by the 
opposing claims of two simultaneous wives— 
one the wife de facto, the other, in the opin- 
ion of the author, the wife de jure. In plain 
language, he has divorced his first wife, for 
the most sufficient of all causes, and has mar- 
ried a second; and the purpose of the tale 
is, by means of various arguments, theologi- 
cal, moral, and artistic, to hold up to execra- 
tion the law which has permitted him to do 
the one and the other. The theological and 
moral arguments we shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss. They belong to a question which is 
admitted by the highest authorities to be one 
of exceeding difficulty and delicacy, and which 
assuredly cannot be satisfactorily treated in 
connection with a work of fiction. But, in 
the name of common reverence and common 
decency, we are bound to protest against the 
levity which mixes up the solemn reflections 
which belong to these aspects of the question 
with the claptrap devices and theatrical arti- 
ficee of a fourth-rate sensation story. Side 
by side with quotations from Scripture and 
appeals to the authority of the Church, the 
reader is regaled with an artistic commentary 
consisting of the same kind of special-plead- 
ing that is conspicuous in the novels previ- 
ously noticed. There is an exhibition of 
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virtue and attractive vice. Catherine, the 
second wife, the wife by law, is described as 
cold-hearted, suspicious, mean, hard, coarse, 
violent. Harriet, the first wife, and still, in 
the author’s opinion, the wife jure divino, is 
gentle, affectionate, fascinating, with every 
moral and religious excellence that can adorn 
a woman—except, of course, the one which 
society has perversely selected as the cardinal 
virtue of the sex. 


‘* True it is she had one failing : 
When had woman ever less? ’’ 


She is an adulteress, and that under aggra- 
vating rather than extenuating circumstances, 
being, by her own confession, the seducer 
as well as the seduced. But the moral teach- 
ing of this class of novels is to extenuate this 
particular sin, as compared with many others 
towards which society is more lenient. From 
all this licentious twaddle it is really refresh- 
ing to turn to downright old Johnson’s coarse 
but honest reply to a similar strain of sophis- 
try: ‘My dear sir, never accustom your 
mind to mingle virtue and vice. The wo- 
man’s a , and there’s an end on’t.”’ 

Besides having two wives, the hero of this 
tale has also a sister-in-law ; and his position 
between the divorced wife and her sister 
might almost suggest that other marriage 
laws besides that which gives the title to the 
book were acting as a cruel restraint on his 
capacious affections :— 


‘¢ He sat between her and Harriet on the 
couch ; his right arm clasped the one sister, 
and his left was twined round the waist of 
the other; and the head of each lay warm, 

lossy, odorous, and beautiful, on his anxious 
” 





The sister, however, soon finds a lover of 
her own in the person of an Italian patriot, 
who is burning to fight the battles of his op- 
pressed country under the banner of Gari- 
baldi ; and only remains in inglorious peace 
because he ‘‘ has received a blow under the 
right eye which has materially enfeebled its 
sight.’’ The effects of this blow are described 
by the sufferer himself :— 


‘©The purpose of my life was frustrated. 
One half-hour of anger and wounded pride 
had robbed me of my career of glory. Again 
and again I have sought to serve even as a 


pag soldier in the cause of my country ; 
i no army-surgeon will admit me into a regi- 
ment, in consequence of the impaired vision 





highly-colored fancy portraits of repulsive 





which I owe to that unhappy duel.” 
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We tremble to think what might have be- 
come of Greek and Roman history, if Philip 
of Macedon and Hannibal had been subjected 
to the inspection of these fastidious army- 
surgeons, to say nothing of the double dis- 
qualification of John Zisca and “ blind old 
Dandolo!”’ It is difficult to match this ex- 
quisite absurdity; but the following inter- 
rogative sketch of the Galatea to this warlike 
Polyphemus may perhaps be thought not un- 
worthy to stand beside it :— 


‘* Was there no counterpart to these ques- 
tionings in the breast of Lizzy —gentle, 
thoughtful Lizzy? Were her slumbers un- 
broken? Did her beauteous head lie mo- 
tionless and unturned on its pillow? Did no 
mellifluous voice ring in her ears through the 
passages of the night? Did no vision of a 
young and noble-hearted patriot haunt her in 

er dreams?’ etc. etc. 


From vice to crime, from the divorce court 
to the police court, is but a single step. 
When fashionable immorality becomes in- 
sipid, the materials for sensation may still 
be found hot and strong in the Newgate 
Calendar ; especially if the crime is of recent 
date, having the merits of personality and 
proximity to give ita nervous as well as a 
moral effect. Unhappily, the materials for 
such excitement are not scanty, and an au- 
thor who condescends to make use of them 
need have little difficulty in selecting the 
most available. Let him only keep an eye 
on the criminal reports of the daily news- 
papers, marking the cases which are hon- 
ored with the especial notice of a leading ar- 
ticle, and become a nine days’ wonder in the 
mouths of quidnuncs and gossips; and he 
has the outline of his story not only ready 
made, but approved beforehand as of the true 
sensation cast. Then, before the public in- 
terest has time to cool, let him serve up the 
exciting viands in a réchauffé with a proper 
amount of fictitious seasoning; and there 
emerges the criminal variety of the news- 
paper novel, a class of fiction having about 
the same relation to the genuine historical 
novel that the police reports of the Times 
have to the pages of Thucydides or Claren- 
don. More than one of the books on our list 
belong to this class. The very dull tale 
called “‘ Wait and Hope,’’ consisting for the 
most part of insufferably tedious conversa- 
tions, aims at enlivening its general torpor 


s 
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by exciting a momentary shudder at the car- 
pet-bag mystery of Waterloo bridge; while 
the author’of ‘* Recommended to Mercy” 
deals out the same wares on a larger scale, 
under the appropriate title of ‘‘ Such Things 
are.”” The latter author ‘* ventures to re- 
mind the reader of the fact that all which 
trenches dn either the mysterious or the hor- 
rible has for the present generation an appar- 
ently irresistible attraction ; ’’ and by way of 
feeding this depraved taste, has ‘ brought 
again to the light of recollection a shadowy 
vision of two past but as yet undiscovered 
crimes,’’—in other words—the Road murder 
and the Glasgow poisoning. These two 
crimes are taken out of their original asso-" 
ciations, and with some change of circum- 
stances, are fastened upon two “ fast young 
ladies,’’? bosom friends to each other, and 
who, by a most marvellous coincidence, be- 
come the wives of two brothers. The one, 
some time after her marriage, is discovered 
by her horrified husband to be the person 
principally suspected of ‘‘the famous Bog- 
den murder ;’’ the other, on the eve of her 
marriage, being threatened with an exposure 
of some passages in her earlier life, quietly 
gets rid of the obnoxious witness by a dose 
of strychnine, and, on the day but one fol- 
lowing, figures as a bride in a “ quiet and 
unostentatious wedding at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square.’ 

There is something unspeakably disgusting 
in this ravenous appetite for carrion, this 
vulture-like instinct which smells out the 
newest mass of social corruption, and hurries 
to devour the loathsome dainty before the 
scent has evaporated. When some memor- 
able crime of bygone days presents features 
which have enabled it to survive the crowd 
of contemporary horrors, and by passing 
into the knowledge of a new generation, has 
in some degree attained to the dignity of 
history, there is much to be said in defence 
of a writer of fiction who sees in the same 
features something of a romantic interest 
which makes them available for the purpoges 
of his art; but it is difficult to extend the 
same excuse to the gatherer of fresh stimu- 
lants from the last assizes. The poet or the 
philosopher may be allowed to moralize over 
the dry skeleton turned up to view in the 
graveyard or the battle-field, but we doubt 
whether the strongest-stomached medical stu- 
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dent would find a theme equally poetical or 
equally instructive in the subject laid out in 
the dissecting room. 

But all this is done, as the author tells us, 
‘‘ with a purpose,’’ to warn fast young ladies, 
forsooth, of the fatal consequences to which 
fastness may lead them! As ‘if any moral 
end could be served by a real crime tacked 
on to an imaginary criminal, without even a 
callida junctura to disguise the clumsy patch- 
work! Crimes of this horrible individuality 
are the very last from which any one will 
draw a general moral: they are the crimes 
of their perpetrators, and of no one else. 
Even the plain lesson that might be drawn 
from the real dying speech and confession of 
the actual criminal is lost in this diluted 
mixture of fact and fiction. Everybody 
knows that the crimes as described were not 
really committed by the persons to whom 
they are attributed in the story, but by very 
different persons and under very different cir- 
cumstances ; and the whole moral is at once 
destroyed by the glaring untruthfulness and 
incongruity of the story. A book of this 
sort is simply a chamber of horrors without 
even the merit of giving a correct likeness of 
the criminals exhibited. To think of point- 
ing a moral by stimulants of this kind is 
like holding a religious service ina gin- 
palace. 

Where the excitement of a real police re- 
port is wanting, the novelist of criminal life 
may supply its place by variety and strange- 
ness of imaginary adventure. Of all heroes 
of the felonious class, commend us to George 
Messenger, alias Scarisbrick, alias Dandy 
Dangerfield, the prominent figure in the 
group of blackguards of both sexes who form 
the principal dramatis persone of the *‘ Old 
Roman Well.”? This marvellous personage, 
within the compass of two volumes, goes 
through adventures enough to furnish half a 
dozen Turpins or Jack Sheppards. He be- 
gins life, where George Talboys is supposed 
to end it, at the bottom of a well—scarcely 
in this case the habitation of truth—though 
his biographer, more communicative than the 
narrator of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ is kind 
enough to explain the circumstances under 
which he got out unhurt, after falling a depth 
of a hundred and fifty feet. ‘I expex, ye 
know, it’s owin’ to its bein’ so light —all 
gristle instead of bones—and p’raps its clothes 
spread out as it wint down, and so sunk its 
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fall like.”’ Thus marvelously preserved, the 
child is doubtless destined to bea great man ; 
but unfortunately his greatness is of the 
wrong kind — that of a scoundrel, not of a 
hero. He first figures as a juvenile poacher 
in the country; then runs away to London, 
and falls into the meshes of a beautiful fiend, 
a sort of Lady Audley of low life (these fe- 
male fiends are a stock article with sensation 
novelists), and passes through various stages 
of town rascality, under the tutorage of a 
gentleman who has graduated in the succes- 
sive honors of a °‘‘ shiverer,’’ a cadger,”’ 
a ‘duffer,”” an ‘‘area-sneak,”’ a ‘ shop- 
bouncer,’’ a ‘‘ fogle-buzzer,’’ a ‘* swell-mob- 
ite,”’ a ‘‘rampsman,”’ and a ‘ cracksman.”’ 
Under this hopeful instructor, he ascends 
from theft to robbery, and from robbery to 
murder, with interludes of a softer vice as a 
lady-killer ; is hanged, very justly, in the 
middle of his course ; is brought to life again 
through a wonderful elixir administered by 
an old ferryman, who turns out to be the 
husband of the beautiful fiend ; is sent by the 
said ferryman to America, furnished with 
medical secrets by which he makes his for- 
tune as a doctor ; comes back to England in 
ten years, rolling in wealth, and with a ‘ su- 
pernatural paleness ’’ (the remains of the sus. 
per coll.) which disguises his identity from 
all his former friends ; spends untold thou- 
sands in all kinds of charitable works ; suc- 
ceeds to the estates of his ancestors, whom he 
discovers to be of an old family in his native 
county ; becomes a husband and a father ; 
and dies at last in the odor of sanctity, under 
the influence of which ‘* his face glowed with 
a heavenly light.’’ The reader closes the 
book impressed with a conviction (not in the 
judicial sense) of the beneficial effects of hang- 
ing asa moral restorative, if the patient is 
only fortunate enough to survive the opera- 
tion, and of the author’s profound acquaint- 
ance with thieves’ Latin, which he coins ad 
libitum by the simple process of spelling words 
backwards. 

A very brief notice will be sufficient to dis- 
pose of some of the smaller fry on our multi- 
farious list. 

‘Miriam May,” ‘Crispin Ken,” and 
‘* Philip Paternoster”? are specimens of tke 
theological novel, which employs the nerves 
as a vehicle for preaching in the literal sense 
of the term. The object of these tales is to 
inculcate certain doctrines, or rather a hatred 
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of certain opposite doctrines, by painting of- 
fensive portraits of persons professing the ob- 
noxious opinions. The two former preach on 
the High-Church side, by exhibiting villanous 
specimens of Low-Churchmen and Dissenters ; 
the third preaches on the Low-Church side, 
by drawing ludicrous caricatures of Tracta- 
rians, and by the original and ingenious wit- 
ticism of calling St. Barnabas St. Barabbas. 
‘« The Weird of the Wentworths ”’ (a sensa- 
tion title) teaches a lesson the very oppo- 
site of theological, being chiefly remarkable 
as showing the agreeable varicties which it is 
possible to introduce into the art of profane 
swearing. ‘‘ Passages in the Life of a Fast 
Young Lady ’’ (another sensation title) is one 
of those tales of personal scandal of which 
we have already spoken. ‘‘ Onlya Woman,”’ 
a tale of feminine passion and masculine 
weakness, is chiefly remarkable for the au- 
thor’s high estimate of the female sex — the 
heroine being a young woman whose animal 
charms are dwelt upon with unnecessary 
minuteness ; but who is described as having 
‘no troublesome moral principles to keep 
her in check ; ’’ while at the same time she is 
‘¢as far above’’ another young woman “as 
Cotopaxi is above Primrose Hill.’’ ‘+ Harold 
Overdon ’’ and ‘ Liberty Hall, Oxon,” are 
offenders of another and a far worse kind— 
coarse tales of unblushing profligacy, which 
would be mischievous were not their immor- 
ality counteracted by their stupidity. ‘* Ash- 
combe Churchyard”’ is an attempt to com- 
bine the sensational with the domestic. The 
double purpose extends the story to a tedious 
length, and the glowing tints of the former 
ingredient harmonize badly with the sober 
background of the latter. In connection with 
the quiet history of an impoverished family, 
and commonplace moral reflections colored to 
match, we are dazzled by fitful flashes of the 
pathetic and the horrible, comprising a cruel 
father and a victim daughter; a seduction 
transacted in a more ferarum style, which it 
is to be hoped is not often to be met with in 
fact or in fiction; a murder, or something 
very like one, through medical breach of 
trust; a mysterious legend and a family 
doom ; a second murder—this time by a pis- 
tol—and three broken hearts, leading respect- 
ively to immediate death, imbecility, and 
lunacy. The hero or villain of the piece (in 
tales of this kind the two terms are nearly 
synonymous) is a certain fascinating dispen- 
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sary doctor, whose charms beguile his female 
patients into a forgetfulness, sometimes of 
prudence, sometimes of duty, sometimes of 
common decency ; who is attached, rather 
beyond Platonic bounds, to another man’s 
wife; is assailed with fierce love by an earl’s 
daughter on one side, and an heiress of vast 
wealth on the other ; and is finally married, 
sorely against his will, and shot on his wed- 
ding-day; after which we are confidently 
told that his spirit waited at the gates of 
Paradise till it was joined by that of a mar- 
ried lady (not his own wife), with the follow- 
ing celestial results :— 

‘‘ They had found the star that had shone 
a moment on their early youth and then dis- 
apneseet leaving them to grope to the end 
of their pilgrimage in darkness. They had 
found the harp that they had strongly swept 
in life’s morning, but which, as.soon as it 
was touched, ‘ in music out of sight,’ 
leaving them in a howling wilderness of dis- 
cord. They had found the solution of that 
dark enigma which had been propounded to 
them when they began their rugged march 
through earth, and the meaning of which 
seemed till now hidden from them by a thou- 
sand mystical wrappings. They had found 
the missing verity.”’ 

The above samples may be considered as 
belonging to the aristocratic branch of sensa- 
tional literature, so far at least as high prices 
and hotpressed paper can make them 60. 
But the craving for sensation extends to all 
classes of society— 

**Plebeium in circo positum est et in aggere 
fatum ;”’ 
and our task would be incomplete without 
some notice of the cheap publications which 
supply sensation for the million in penny and 
halfpenny numbers. These publications are 
not directly incladed in the list of works con- 
templated in our previous observations, and 
to examine them in detail would require a 
separate article, and a somewhat different 
method of treatment; but, indirectly, they 
belong to our subject, as the anatomy of the 
skeleton frame belongs to the surgical treat- 
ment of the living body. In a rigidly scien- 
tific study of the subject they would perhaps 
claim the principal place, so far as science 
aims at studying effects in their causes, at 
analyzing compounds and exhibiting their 
simplest elements. These tales are to the 
full-grown sensation novels what the bud is 
to the flower, what the fountain is to the 
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river, what the typical form is to the organ-' 
ized body. They are the original germ, the 
primitive monad, to which all the varieties 
of sensational literature may be referred as 
to their source, by a law of generation at least 
as worthy of the attention of the scientific 
student as that by which Mr. Darwin’s bear 
may be supposed to have developed into a 
whale. Fortunately in this case the rudi- 
mental forms have been continued down to 
the epoch of the matare development. In 
them we have sensationism pure and undis- 
guised, exhibited in its naked simplicity, 
stripped of the rich dress which conceals 
while it adorns the figure of the more am- 
bitious varieties of the species. A few speci- 
mens will serve the purposes of study better 
than many descriptions. The reader is re- 
quested to observe the compact structure of 
the sentences, as well as the exciting nature 
of the theme. In these infinitesimal doses is 
contained the whole virtue of sensationism, 
as surely as the virtue of a homeopathic 
medicine is contained in the concentrated 
globule, whatever may be the volume of wa- 
ter in which it is diluted. Here is a dose, 
labelled ‘‘ May Dudley, or the White Mask,”’ 
possibly the original of ‘‘ Mokeanna, or the 
White Witness.’’ The scene, it should be 
remembered, is laid in the reign of George 
III., with the manner »f whose court the au- 
thor displays an intimate acquaintance :— 

‘¢ The queen began to fan herself, and, un- 
able to restrain his curiosity, the king strolled 
towards May. She opened the book of prints, 
and placed her finger on what she had written. 

‘s'The words were like fire to the king. 

“¢Tn half an hour the White Mask will 
arrive at the palace, with the roquelaire (sic) 
of the fair Susannah, and ask for a private 
audience of the queen.’ 

**¢ Yah! Bah! Boo! ’ cried the king. 

‘* The queen started to her feet. 

‘¢ The ladies of honor looked about them in 
amazement. 

‘¢ The king pretended to limp, and held up 
one foot. 

‘*¢ The corn again!’ he said. ‘The pain 
in our right toe—a dreadful pain! Good- 
morning, ladies—good-morning. Forced to go 
away to look after.our to. Foreed to go to 
the—the—Red Room at top of the back stairs. 
Hem! hem!’ 

‘¢ The king limped from the room. 

‘‘ May Dudley, in the confusion, had qui- 
etly torn out the picture from the book of 
prints on which she had written the few 
words that had so affected the king. 


** The queen rose. 
‘¢ + Ladies, till three o’clock we have no 
occasion for your kind service.’ 

‘¢ The ladies all bowed low, and the queen 
left the room.”’ 


From this contemplation of the state and 
ceremony of royalty we may proceed, under 
the guidance of the same author, to a study 
of the gentle loves of aristocracy, and the 
lawless violence of plebeian criminality. We 
are thus favored with an introduction to all 
classes of society. Here is a picture of re- 
fined love painted to the life :— 


‘* For one short hour! 

‘‘ Only one circlet of the golden hands of 
the costly Sevres timepiece on the chimney- 

iece of that fair and luxurious boudoir of 

ay Dudley, let us, O reader step back with 
you into the realms of time past. 
‘‘ While May is contending with Sir Reu- 
ben Dighy in the Park, Rachael is at home 
with a heart so full of fears—so full of love 
—so full of deep anxiety to do something 
that shall testify to all that love and all that 
devotion she felt for May Dudley, that at 
times it seemed as though it would burst the 
confines of her bosom with its swelling emo- 
tions. 

‘* And had Rachael, too, no deep feelings 
and anxieties specially of her own? 

“Oh, yes! 

‘¢ She, too, loved. 

‘‘She loved May, but it was as the cold 
glitter of the moonbeams upon Alpine sum- 
mits in comparison with another love that 
had found a home in her heart. 

‘‘ She loved Joseph Digby. 

‘‘ How strange a woven web is human 
life ! 

‘¢ How ill-assorted, at times, seem the col- 
ors, and how oddly iixed the fabrics! Here 
were four people—May Dudley, Rachael, 
Justin Rivers, and Joseph Digby. 

‘“* They all loved. 

“ All had warm, affectionate natures—all 
gentle and noble aspirations—and yet they 


were all ew ! 
‘¢ Some with fear. 
‘Some with the hopeless agony of a lost 
jon. 
‘* It was only a narcotic—only the drowsy 
influence of the nodding poppy—that brought 


slumber to the vexed brain TF Justin Rivers ; 
for his every nerve, his every sense was in a 
state of powerful tension—in the constant 
oo that some evil would befall his darling 
ay. 
*¢ And she—she, the beautiful, admired, 
and courted May Dudley—was she happy ? 
** No! no! 
‘‘ Her thoughts were with her wounded 
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lover, and were full of all those vague sur- 
mises which torment the soul when suffering 
sits on the brow of the loved one. 

‘* But still May and Justin were compara- 
tively happy. 

“ That is, wrt coparnig A with Rachael. 

** Comparatively with poor fps 

‘* They knew that they loved, and -were be- 
loved in return; but poor Rachael and poor 
Joseph had no such blessed consolation. 

*« Little did Joseph Digby imagine that he 
had lit up in the bosom of Rachael a flame 
that was consuming her existence. 

‘« She loved him as such a nature’ as hers 
only can love. 

‘* Once and forever. 

‘¢ Perhaps had Joseph Digby not been so 
much blinded by his own hopeless ion 
for May Dudley, he would have observed 
something in the looks, in the tone, in the 
manner of Rachael, which would have let 
him perceive the state of her affections. 

‘* But he did not. His view in that house 
was limited, and bounded by the sweet: eyes 
of May. 

** And now we go back that brief hour we 
have mentioned, and we find ourselves in the 

rincipal drawing-room of the mansion of 
May Dudley. 

‘* Rachael is there, resting her head upon 
her hand, mourning her lost affections. 

‘¢ Quite lost affections, since she knew 80 
well that the heart of Joseph was another’s. 

‘* There is a tap at the door of the apart- 
ment. 

** Listlessly Rachael gives the permission to 
enter. She scarcely looks up, but there is 
a something in the very atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the loved one, ever proclaiming his or 
her presence. 

‘* Before the visitor was across the thres- 
hold of the room, Rachael knew that it was 


Joseph. . 

6 With a flush, and then a paleness, and 
then a flush again of color that was deeper 
than before, she rose to meet him. 

‘¢Then she half shrieked, for there was a 
look upon the face of Joseph that was horri- 
ble to see. 

‘*¢ Tt was not sickness ! 

‘* It was not fear! 

‘Tt was something heroic mingled with 
something despairing. 

‘* The sort of look with which some mar- 
tyr might go to death to testify to some sub- 
lime truth against which the hand of persecu- 
tian had been armed. 

‘* And that was just the feeling of Joseph. 

‘* He was going to die for May Dudley! 

‘¢ That was the look! 

* * « _* * 

«‘ She sunk to his feet. 
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‘« She uplifted her hands in the attitude of 
prayer. 

‘*« Joseph! Joseph! you must not, you 
shall not die, even for Justin Rivers and for 
May, since you, too, are loved! ’ 

*¢ The looks ! 

‘¢ The attitude ! 

‘¢ The tone! 

‘* All sufficient to proclaim the cherished 
secret of Rachael’s heart. Joseph knew 
then that she loved him! 

«<< Oh! this is very sad,’ he said, gently. 

‘* Rachael burst into tears.’’ 

The plebeian scene represents an attempt 
made by May Dudley, in the disguise of the 
White Mask, to rescue the captive Joseph 
from ‘+ the old Gatehouse in Westminster,”’ 
in which he has been imprisoned by his fa- 
ther, Sir Rueben Digby, ‘‘ the chief of the 
Secret Police.’? She has summoned to her 
assistance a fraternity of thieves residing in 
a subterranean vault under Hungerford Mar- 
ket :— 

‘‘ May spoke now, in cold, harsh tones of 
command. 

“««T, the White Mask, demand of you by 
what right you hold here, as a prisoner, one 
Joseph Digby?’ 

“«* Joseph—Digby ! A warrant! ’ 

‘<¢T granted no warrant, and I do not per- 
mit any one to be here a prisoner, without 
one, who is a friend of mine.’ 


‘6¢ A friend?’ 

‘¢<T have said so. We are three.’ 
‘¢¢ Three?’ 

‘6¢ Yes, As this is!’ 


‘* May touchéd the White Mask. 

“¢Three highwaymen! Three White 
Masks! One, two—oh!’ 

‘<The governor was getting bewildered. 

‘¢ May spoke again. 

‘¢¢ You will surrender to me, and to free- 
dom, Joseph Dighy.’ 

s¢ ¢ T—J—dare not!’ 

«+ But you will.’ 

‘* May took a gold repeater from her pocket, 
and cast it to the floor at the feet of the 
governor. 

««¢Tf you have light enough, see that one 
minute more elapses not on that dial before 
you obey me, or you die!’ 

*««T can’t see it.’ 

‘*«« We can, then, provide you with death 
easier than with more light.’ 

*‘ Joe the Cracker stepped forward, and 
put right into the ear of the governor the 
muzzle of a pistol. 

‘«« Shall I settle him, noble captain?’ 

***No; he will obey.’ 

‘* The governor was white as—ay, as white 
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as the White Mask, only that upon his face 
there was the expression of intense fear, and 
upon that there was none. 

«¢¢T cannot!’ he said. 
do what he can.’ 

‘¢¢ Don’t make any excuses,’ said Joe. 
‘Where’s the goldfinch.’ 

“«<« Let me get up.’ 

‘¢ ¢ With all the pleasure in life.’ 

‘‘ The governor was assisted to his feet. 

‘«¢T cannot help all this,’ he said. ‘If 
you ring my bell again twice, it will bring 
the prison clerk and the man you speak of 
can then be released. Ah, no! Ha, ha! 
Corn in Egypt! Ha,ha! The Light Horse! 
Rescue, rescue, rescue ! ’ 

‘With a dash and a clatter, a party of 
the King’s Light Horse escorting a coach, 
reached the door of the prison.’’ 


¢ A man can but 


This specimen belongs to one of the lower 
forms of sensational life. The following is 
froma journal of higher character, and may 
be regarded as representing a transition stage 
to the superior organization. The taste for 
revelations of the inner life of the aristoc- 
racy displays itself with unabated vigor, ac- 
companied by the genuine sensation device of 
a pre-niatrimonial secret :— 


‘<<« But,’ cried the marquis, eagerly, ‘ it is 
precisely before our marriage ——’ 

‘¢¢ With which you have nothing to do,’ in- 
terposed the marchioness, sternly. ‘ Let me 
not have to repeat that I wish to see the man 
no more. I shall make it my endeavor to 

revent the chance arising of ever meeting 
fim more. And now, my lord, I have 
brought our interview to a close. All that I 
could have expected from it has taken place. 
Whatever may have been your anticipations, 
you must be content with the result, and 
take it as it is. We now, and at this mo- 
ment, part forever, or resume our relations 
as they have been, without, however, one al- 
lusion being made at any time to what has 
just passed between us. If it is your will 
that we shall part forever, I shall know it 
by receiving from you no communication be- 
tween my departure from this room and an 
hour hence. If, on the contrary, you are 
content to let the world maintain its inflated 
sense of your untarnished dignity, you will 
send to me ere the expiration of an hour, a 
note which will contain only the words, ‘ I 
assent.’ I shall follow the receipt of that 
note by ordering preparations to be secretly 
made—you will not, my lord, object, I know, 
to that part of the arrrangement—to proceed 
abroad, say Rome, where we can make a stay 
for at least one, perhaps two years, the term 
will depend on your lordship, and—a—— ’ 
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‘She hesitated: a flush of color went 
across her face, disappeared instantly, and 
left her deathly pale. 

A aoe * he inquired, curiously, as she 

used. 

a“ Her voice faltered. 

‘¢«The duration of one of our lives,’ she 
added. ‘In such case the survivor would 
naturally return to England. Lord West- 
chester, I leave the decision in your hands. 
Do not complain if, in making your, election, 
you should err, and your mistake should 

rove fatal. You, and you alone, will be to 
lame.’ 

‘She bowed stiffly and grandly to him, 
and glided from the room. 

‘‘ He made a movement to stay her, but 
she was gone. 

‘¢ Bewildered, excited, astounded, over- 
whelmed ‘by the mastery over him, which 
from the first she had seized, and to the last 
maintained, he gave way to an ebullition of 
frantic emotion, and flung himself upon the 
ground with all the wildness and frenzy of a 
maniac.” 


To these specimens of the sensationist’s 
power of making, may we venture to add 
one more as a sample of his ability in mar- 
ring? Even the genius of Scott must suc- 
cumb to his touch. Behold the ‘* Heart of 
Mid-Lothian ”’ metamorphosed into ‘ Effie 
Deans, or the Lily of St. Leonards,’’ by George 
Armitage, author of ‘‘ The Feloa’s Daughter, 
or Pamela’s Perils.’’ The author as will be 
seen, is smitten with a desire to emulate the 
poetry as well as the prose of his great origi- 
nal :— 


‘‘The night was mirk and drear. 

‘* The scene, a piled-up mass of rocks, ter- 
minating in the wild and picturesque boulders 
known as Salisbury Crags, near to the town 
of Edinburgh. 

‘¢ Lightning from storm-riven clouds each 
instant imparted a ghastly reality and radi- 
ance to the desolate scene. 

‘‘The roar of a cataract close at hand 
drowned all minor sounds in the tumbling 
rush of its waters. 

‘¢¢ Help!—oh, help me now, hushand! 
Geordie, [ do love you—I did love you! In 
the —_ of heaven I am yours—your own 
wife, Effie! ’ 

‘¢¢ Peace, girl, or this knife shall soon 
drink the life-blood of the bairn! ’ 

‘‘ These last words were uttered by what 
might be a woman by the dress and general 
appearance, although the tall, unfeminine 
stature, and the fierce attitude, combined 





with the hoarse voice, that was heard above 
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the roar and tumult of the storm, seemed to 
give a negative to the supposition. 

«¢ Crouching down close to a rock, the sli 

surface of which afforded no hold to her, 
although she strove in vain to grasp it with 
one disengaged hand, was a young girl. 

**So young, 80 childlike, so lovely in her 
deep distress and tears ; her flood of golden 
hair, all dishevelled and streaming to the 
wild night blast ; her tartan cloak and hood 
streaming from her in the wind like the ban- 
ner of some clan of the Highland heaths ; 

y upon her fair and gentle face; her 
voice raised to a shrieking cry, that gathered 
echoes as it flew from rock to rock, repeating 
the word ‘ Help! help!’ 

‘* And clasped to het breast, with the other 
hand—held closely, and wrapped up in the 
folds of a cloak of costly cloth, clasped by a 
jewel, this young girl, who called upon 
heaven and earth to aid her, held a child! 

** An infant! 

* * * * * 

‘** No, mother—no!’ screamed a strange 
voice, and the uplifted hand and arm of the 
hag was stayed. ‘No, mother, you must not 
kill the bairn, for poor Meg’s sake. Geordie 
will love her again if she has a little bairn to 
show him! Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! I 
like the sea-bird’s shriek, and I can mock it! 


** «Meg o’ the Sea—Meg o’ the Sea, 
She loved too well her bonny lad ; 
Joy was dancing in her e’e, 
But her heart was sore and sad. 


Nay, mother, you shall not kill the bairn. 
Geordie loves her for the bairn, and he will 
love poor Meg Murdochson again, if she hold 
it to his lips for a bonny kiss. 
*¢« A bairn’s a bairn, for a’ that, 
And a’ that, and a’ that, 
A bairn’s a bairn, for a’ that ; 
Whoe’er the lassie be.’ ”’ 


‘* Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou 
art translated.’’ 


It is unnecessary to multiply our examples, 
whether of the higher or the lower order. 
Evidence enough has been adduced to show 
that sensation novels must be recognized as 
a great fact in the literature of the day, and 
a fact whose significance is by no means of 
an agreeable kind. Regarding these works 
merely as an eruption indicative of the state 
of health of the body in which they appear, 
the existence of an impure or a silly crop of 
novels, and the fact that they are eagerly 
read, are by no means favorable symptoms 
of the conditions of the body of society. 
But it is easier to detect the disease thar to 
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suggest the remedy. The praiseworthy at- 
tempts of individual proprietors of circulating 


P- | libraries, to weed their collections of silly or 


mischievous works, have been too partial and 
isolated to produce any perceptible result, 
and have even acted as an advertisement of 
the rejected books. A more general and 
combined attempt in this direction is a thing 
rather to be wished than expected. Could a 
taste for the best class of fictions be culti- 
vated in the minds of the rising generation, 
it might, perhaps, have its effect in lessening 
the craving for this kind of unnatural ex- 
citement ; and could any check be imposed 
on the rapidity of production, it might im- 
prove the quality of the article produced. 
It is difficult to believe that the habitual de- 
vourers of sensation novels have ever read 
Scott; indeed, we have known young per- 
sons, familiar with the latest products of the 
circulating library, who not only had never 
read Scott, but who had no idea that he was 
worth reading. It is as easy to imagine that 
the blessed sun of heaven should prove a 
micher and eat blackberries, as that one ca- 
pable of appreciating the creations -of the 
great magician should relish the sort of stuff 
of which three-fourths of the books on our 
present list are made. But, alas! Scott 
himself has well-nigh shared the fate which 
he lamented as having befallen Richardson, 
Mackenzie, and Burney. A new generation 
of readers has sprung up, who have reversed 
the fault of which Horace complains, and 
gone back to that for which Homer apolo- 
gizes. We have no need of the subtlety of 
‘‘ the rule that laid the horsetail bare ”’ to 
argue against readers who admire no authors 
of less than a hundred years old: we have 
rather to echo the comment of Telemachus 
on the taste of his day :— 

‘* For novel lays attract our ravished ears, 

But old, the mind with inattention hears.’’ 

By way of experiment, and to give the 
old at least a fair chance of competing with 
the new, we should like to see a lending li- 
brary established somewhat on the principle 
of the ‘* Retrospective Review,”’ which should 
circulate no books but those which have re- 
ceived the stamp of time in testimony of their 
merits. No book should be admitted under 
twenty years old, a very liberal allowance for 
the life of a modern novel, and which is long 
enough to give rise to a new generation who 
could not have read the book on its first com- 
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ing out. Such an establishment, if the pub- 
lic mind could be persuaded to tolerate it, 
would have at least one commercial advantage 
which is denied to some of its present rivals. 
It would be relieved from the necessity, which 
is often imposed upon them, of buying up 
nearly the whole impression of the last work 
of some popular author, which, having been 
already published for a very trifling sum in 
the pages of some magazine, is forthwith re- 
printed at five or six times the price, as a 
separate work.* A real competition between 
old favorites and new would have a good effect, 
not in destroying, which is not to be wished, 
but in weeding the luxuriant produce of the 
present day. The appetite, even of a novel- 
reader, has its limits; and if the best of the 
old books could be brought in, the worst of the 
new must drop out to make way for them. 
There would be an increased struggle for 
existence, under the pressure of which the 
weaker writers would give way, and the 
stronger would be improved by the stimulus 
of effective competition. 

Even if no remedy can be found, it is some- 
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thing to know the disease. There is a satis- 
faction in exposing an impostor, even when 
we feel sure that the world will continue to 
believe in him. The idol may still be wor- 
shipped, yet it is right to tell its worshippers 
that it is an idol; grotesque, it may be, or 
horrible in its features, but mere wood or 
stone, brass or clay, in its substance. The 
current folly may be destined to run its 
course, as other follies have done before it ; 
and it must be confessed that there are as yet 
but few signs of its abating. But the duty 
of the preacher is the same, whether he suc- 
ceed or fail. Though we cannot flatter our- 
selves with the hope that our protest will 
have thé digenchanting influence of ‘‘ Dian’s 
bud o’er Cupid’s flower,”’ we are not the less 
bound to place on record the grounds of oir 
belief, that when the reading public wakes 
up from its present delusion, it will discover, 
with regard to some at least of the favorites 
of the day, that its affections have been be- 
stowed upon an object not very different in 
kind from the animal of which Titania was 
enamored. 
a 


* The following comparative table of the prices of some of our most popular novels, on first and second 


publication, has been furnished through a friend. It i 
is due to the “ getting up” of it. 


“A Strange Story,” in Nos. of All the Year Round. 


“The Woman in White,” ditto 
“No Name,” ditto 
“< Great Expectations,” ditto 
“ Verner’s Pride,” Once a Week, 


“The Channings,” 24 penny Nos. of T'he Quiver, 
“Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” 34 ditto 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” 12 Nos. of The Sixpenny 


is curious, as showing how much of the cost of a book 


Published Separately. 
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‘¢ HEAVEN sure sent letters for some wretch’s 


aid.’? —Popr. 


If you are ever wretch enough seriously to re- 
monstrate with a lady, especially with a pretty 
one, prefer doing so by letters, if possible, rather 
than by word of mouth. The former plan deprives 
her of the sex’s advantages of superior quickness, 
and she may shrink from putting her pen to those 
inconsequences which the consciousness of the 
charm of her personal presence might possibly 
encourage her to utter. 

O’Connell is said to have defeated a female 
antagonist by calling her a ‘‘ parallelogram.’’ The 
principle admits of a far more delicate application. 
In verbal controversy with the fair sex, select, if 
possible, words of classical origin. They seem 


more respectful, and have frequently to the female 
mind a shade of mystery. A woman would often 
bear to be informed that she ‘‘ procrastinates ”’ 
and is ‘‘ dilatory,’’ when she would revolt against 
being told, in frank Saxon, that she puts off every- 
thing, and is always too late. 





eng 


‘¢ Toe Esquimaux sometimes enclose a coiled piece 
of whalebone in a lump of blubher, which the 
bear greedily swallows ; the whalebone afterwards 
uncoiling and killing him.’’—Esquros. 


So we are sometimes tempted to swallow a 
smooth and oily general proposition, which is 
found, too late, to include an elastic particular 





one quite fatal to our argument. 
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Fiom The Saturday Review. 
THE REGRETS OF LIFE. 

Tuat, as life fades away, men mourn over 
the dead past and the dying present, is a re- 
mark as old as those hills which first looked 
on the ancient savages who had, we may 
imagine, a dim sense of disappointment as 
they reflected, on the eve of being eaten by a 
felis spelea, that they might have done more, 
had they tried earnestly, in the way of im- 
proving the pattern of flint hatchets. We 
have all of us wasted our time, and some of 
us have wasted it in a way that leaves the 
unceasing pang of bitter and fruitless regret. 
Let us hope, however, that: most of us are 
also in some way cheered with the thought 
of a future world. We have at least the pos- 
sibility of a bright, though unknown and in- 
conceivable, future before us; and we may 
feel a legitimate confidence that many of the 
greatest delights of earth will be continued 
there, because they seem in a large degree 
independent of time and place. Spiritual 
pleasures will of course continue in a heaven 
of holiness; and it is hard to deny ourselves 
the satisfaction of believing that love begun 
on earth will be eternal, and that affection is 
as enduring as the soul itself. The mind of 
man is also so intimately bound up with what 
we term his spirit—the distinction between 
them is, in fact, in so large a degree verbal 
—that we can scarcely refuse to picture a 
permanence of intellectual as well as of spir- 
itual energy. The thirst for knowledge, the 
delight of understanding, are not in theory 
connected very intimately with this world ; 
and although we are at once puzzled if we at- 
tempt to say what kinds of branches of earthly 
knowledge can be thought of as reproduced 
hereafter, still we have a consciousness that 
the intellect generally can scarcely cease its 
activity. But besides the regret for the mis- 
spent past, and the hope of a spiritual future, 
there is a third feeling which comes over us 
with the lapse of time. There is a regret at 
leaving the carth which is most natural and 
most lawful to all men of feeling, and which 
springs, not from their own short-comings, but 
from the sorrow of having to bid farewell to 
things purely earthly, yet of a kind that no 
one need be ashamed to enjoy. There are 
pleasures which we know that we can taste 
only here, and from which we may well be 
loath to part; and if it is more saintly to be 
indifferent to them, it is at least honest to 
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own our attachment when we feel it. The 
earth has many things on it which we know 
are wholly transitory, but as to which we 
cannot help being very sorry that we should 
so soon and so wholly pass away from them. 
We are content that our own life should come 
to an end at the appointed hour and in the 
appointed way ; and we do not perhaps feel 
very bitterly that we and youth have no more 
to do with each other ; but it seems a loss to 
have to bid good-by to the nobler and quieter 
of those pleasures which are purely earthly. 

Perhaps, among the simplest and purest 
of these terrestrial pleasures, are those which 
we derive from the face of the earth and our 
communion with nature. Experience has 
shown that the feelings with which natural 
beauty or grandeur affect us may be carried 
to almost any degree of intensity ; and it has 
been the turn of recent thought to exaggerate 
the value of these feelings, and especially to 
find a childish excitement in the pouring 
out of the words by which these feelings are 
conveyed to others. But nature has perpet- 
ual charms which no modern poetry or de- 
scriptive writing can take away. The first 
gush of spring is.as balmy and as exhilarating 
to us as it was to Lucretius; and we canstill 
test our power of enjoying as poets enjoy, 
and of feeling the youth and spirit of the 
early world by our sensations, as we face the 
zephyr that flies before as the herald of the 
spring. Nor are the sterner and the more 
sublime aspects of nature ever old or unwel- 
come. There is not really much more to be 
said about them than was said by the Hebrew 
prophets ; but that which the Hebrew proph- 
ets felt and put into words is still present to 
us, and touches us as it did them. There 
is probably nearly as much put into words 
about nature in her poetical aspect as the 
human race can well require, and new efforts 
of description are little better than turns of 
force which reveal how far a reflective spec- 
tator can work himself up in the art of anal- 
ysis and the coinage of metaphors. Nor is 
there any advance in the human race which 
warrants us in supposing that the ancients 
really found less to see and think of in the 
face of nature than we find. [Homer and Isa- 
iah may be taken to have exhausted most of 
the deeper sensations which scenery can in- 
spire. Perhaps even smaller poets in rude 


ages have felt all that sensitive moderns feel, 
only that a more narrow range of ideas and 
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interests has imparted a greater air of monot- 
ony and sameness to their expressions. But 
in every age the feeling is the same. Man 
walks from generation to generation with the 
same skies and stars over him, and the same 
gales of Eden breathing spring after spring 
on his face. In every age he feels that the 
earth is not only beautiful but is suited to 
him, and that there is a harmony between 
the mind that comprehends and the objects 
which the mind surveys. We regret that the 
days of reading Homer ‘and Isaiah must soon 
come to an end; but we regret far more 
deeply that we shall soon look no more on 
the beach of the much-sounding sea, and at 
the bowing and stooping of the great woods 
beneath the magnificent fury of a mountain 
tempest. 

Closely allied with this regret is that which 
we feel in separating ourselves from the mon- 
uments of the past, and especially from those 
which have become a part of the scenery fa- 
wiliar to us. It is a great enhancement of 
the interest of nature when there are incor- 
porated with it great works of art or labor 
which bring before us in a striking way the 
efforts and achievements of the dead, and in- 
spire us with a sense of the greatness of the 
race to which we belong. Perhaps there are 
no places in the world where this. is more 
strongly felt than at the two great university 
towns of England. Neither the splendor of 
their buildings nor the interest of their past 
is comparable to that of Rome; and there 
are distinct and special impressions produced 
in a more intense degree by such remains 
as the Pyramids, or the Parthenon, or the 
burying-place of the Patriarchs. But then 
these relics of the past stand apart altogether 
from our present. They are not interwoven 
either with our existing life or with the 
seenery most familiar to us. We know that 
if we see them once, or at most twice, it is 
all we are likely to see of them in our lives ; 
and we associate the notion of something 
fugitive and exceptional with our visit to 
them. No one could exactly say that he re- 
grets having done with the Pyramids. But 
memorials of the past like those at Oxford 
and Cambridge form part of the England of 
the present day, and are mixed up with the 
associations of English rivers and woods and 
meadows. How passionately men long for 
this interest in life may be judged by the 
value which the Americans attach to every 
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tree that has attained even a moderate age. 
They treasure it, and make pilgrimages to it, 
and almost worship it, because they have no 
past of man’s work there, and can find no 
better substitute than the creations of na- 
ture which have lasted through several gen- 
erations of fleeting men. We in England 
are rich in monuments of the past in all stages 
of ruin or preservation, and there are few in- 
fluences which have told with a more con- 
spicuous force on the national character than 
that of the fabrics of the great dead. A ca- 
thedral town on a fine day in spring presents 
a combination which every association he has’ 
received from his cradle, and every tie that 
connects him with his country, make dear to’ 
an Englishman. It is to him a sort of figur- 
ing and emblem of the ancient and vigorous 
nation to which he belongs; and although 
he is content that the politics of his day 
should pass away, and is aware that he can- 
not be an Englishman hereafter, he may feel 
a natural reluctance to think that he must 
lose thoughts so high and sweet as those 
which these images of the great men of old, 
and of their pride in their native land, bring 
home to his mind. 

There are also many enjoyments given us 
by our fellow-men which we know must soon 
cease, but which we may be very sorry should 
be over for us. We need not dwell either on 
the very highest or the lowest of these, for, 
as we have said, we do not know but what, 
in some form or other, the highest may re- 
appear in some new shape. The highest of 
all is the pleasure of tranquil love, and tran- 
quil love may endure beyond this world, as 
we see it enduring undiminished in this 
world. The delights, too, of spiritual and 
intellectual communion may not only be con- 
tinued, but increased. There is no reason 
why the soul, wherever it may be, should not 
float on the wings of a common ecstacy, or 
be fired by the spark of a new thought flash- 
ing from mind to mind. The lower of these 





| pleasures are too physical, and too much 
| bound up with particular states of the body, 
to permit us to fancy, without irreverence, 
| that they might be prolonged. It is a great 
| pleasure, if you like it, to go with an old 
steady friend for a quiet day’s punting on the 
, Thames, but it is an unambitious and a sub- 
‘lunary pleasure. But there are pleasures 
arising from social intercourse which are 


| high enough to satisfy our better nature, and. 
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yet are ubviously and completely terrestrial. 
There is, for example, the pleasure of all 
those gatherings of men and women where 
some food is offered to the mind, and some at- 
tempt is made to instruct, elevate, or enliven. 
Small dinners, or evening assemblages of a 
few intimate friends who speak out and do not 
dress, or groups of smokers on a fine morning 
with the prospect of an idle day, are all true, 
natural, and most legitimate sources of inno- 
cent and considerable pleasure. When we 
think how very pleasant it is to have worked 
hard a whole day, to have been separated from 
friends by distance or occupation, to have 
exhausted mind and body without exhausting 
‘them to faintness, and then, when the even- 
ing falls and lamps are lit, and dinner has 
given the restoration and excitement for 
which it was designed, to converse freely 
with men and women whom we like or qui- 
etly love, and who do not bore us, or bring 
in quotations, or wish to explain things, or 
obtrude personal recollections, but who will 
talk freely, without shyness, bitterness, or a 
wish to shine—we may well own that such 
meetings are among the pearls of life, and 
may, like Adam, shed one natural tear to 
think that from such familiar and pleasant 
gardens we shall soon be driven into the un- 
known land. 

There are, too, great parts of human life, 
and noble achievements of the human mind 
which belong essentially to this world, and as 
to which it yet seems to us a pity that they 
must soon altogether cease so far as we are 
concerned. Humor, for example, is alto- 
gether mundane. We cannot separate the 
notion of humor from the mingled skein of 
terrestrial affairs, from the contrast which 
man’s aspirations and his attainments pre- 
sent, and from his curious position ina world 
where he is at once so near to the wild beast 
and tothe angel. If things were all straight, 
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there would be no humor, and the true hu- 
morist is the man who sees the riddle of ex- 
istence, but who hides this perception beneath 
the veil of a sense of the comic and ludicrous. 
It is to be presumed, from the great bulk of 
religious literature, that every one regrets the 
existence of the mystery of the universe, and 
that every one is certain of discovering it here- 
after. We must, therefore, take it for granted 
that humor must come to an end with life. 
Any one, however, who reflects how large a 
pla > the creations of humor have filled in 
the sources of his intellectual enjoyment, and 
how very dull all productions are—such as 
dictionaries, sermons, and philanthropic lec- 
tures—from which humor is very properly 
excluded, will own that leaving humor behind 
him is like leaving that which has been the 
salt of his reading and thought for many 
years. It is absurd to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of humor. Men have something to do 
in the world besides brooding over the puzzle 
of their existence until they end by laughing 
at it; and the greatest things that have been 
done and said on earth have been done and 
said by men who have had remarkably little 
humor in them. Perhaps Shakspeare’s is 
the only intellect of the first order of which 
we can distinctly say that humor was promi- 
nent in its manifestations. The region of 
spiritual thought, too, lies far above humor. 
It lies in the sphere of revelation, and humor 
lives in the sphere of partial obscurity. But 
still humor is dear to most men as the face 
of nature, and the impressiveness of hoary 
antiquity, and the cheerful intercourse of 
friends are dear to them. They might do 
without any or all of these things. They 
might stil lead a life here which would be a 
not unfitting prelude to a life hereafter : but 
as they have them, and have learned to prize 
them, they cannot but mourn that they should 
pass away. 





Int Done, Unpoxe !—I saw one, whether out 
of haste or want of skill, put up his sword the 
wrong way ; it cut even when it was sheathed, 
the edge being transposed where the back should 
have been ; so that perceiving his error, he was 
fain to draw it out, that he might put it up again. 

Wearied and wasted with civil war, we that 
formerly loathed the’ manna of peace because 
common, could now be content to feed on it, 
though full of worms and putrified ; some so de- 
sirous thereof that they care not on what térms 


the war be ended, so it be ended; but such a 
peace would be but a truce, and the conditions 
thereof would no longer be in force than whilst 
they are in force. Let us pray that the sword be 
sheathed the right way, with God’s glory, and 


| without the dangerous dislocation of rights; other- 


wise it may justly be suspected, that the sword 
put up will be drawn out again, and the articles 
of an ill agreement, though engrossed in parch- 
ment, not take effect so long as paper would con- 
tinue.—Fuller, 1650. 








ABOUT VOLCANOS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


From Good Words. 
ABOUT VOLCANOS AND EARTHQUAKES. 
BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 

I purpose in this paper to say something 
about volcanos and earthquakes. It is a sub- 
ject I have thought a good deal about, and 
seen a little of, for though I have never been 
80 fortunate as to have seen a volcano in 
eruption, or to have been shaken out of my 
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navigation and railway communication are 
great blessings. None of the great natural 
provisions for producing good are exempt in 
their workings from producing occasional 
mischief. Storms disperse and dilute pesti- 
lential vapors, and lightnings decompose and 
destroy them; but both the one and the 
other often annihilate the works of man, and 





inflict upon him sudden death. Well, then, 





bed by an earthquake, still I have climbed the | I think I shall be able to show that the vol- 
cones of Vesuvius and Etna, hammer in hand ‘cano and the earthquake, dreadful as they 
and barometer on back, and have wandered | are, as local and temporary visitations, are, 
over and geologized among, I believe, nearly ‘in fact, unavoidable—I had almost said nec- 


all the principal scenes of extinct volcanic | essary—incidents in a vast system of action 


activity in Europe. 

Every one knows that a volcano is a moun- 
tain that vomits out fire, and smoke, and cin- 
ders, and melted lava, and sulphur, and 
steam, and gases, and all kinds of horrible 
things ; nay, even sometimes mud, and boil- 
ing water, and fishes; and everybody has 
heard or read of the earth opening, and swal- 


lowing up man and beast, and houses and | 


churches, and closing on them with a snap, 
and smashing them to pieces, and then per- 
haps opening again; and casting them out 
with a flood of dirty water from some river 


| to which we owe the very ground we stand 
;upon, the very land we inhabit, without 
‘which neither man, beast, nor bird would 
|have a place for their existence, and the 
world would be the habitation of nothing 
| but fishes. 

Now to make this clear, I must go a little 
out of my way and say something about the 
first principles of geology. Geology does not 
pretend to go back to the. creation of the 
world, or concern itself about its primitive 
state, but it does concern ‘itself with the 
changes it sees going on in it now, and with 





or lake that had been gulped down with | the evidence of a long series of such changes 
them. Now all this, and much more, is lit- | it can produce in the most unmistakable fea- 
erally truc, and has happened over and over | tures of the structure of our rocks and soil, 
again; and when we have imagined it all,' and the way in which they lie one on the 
we will have formed a tolerably correct no- | other. As to what we sEE going on.—We see 
tion of some at least of these visitations. | everywhere, and along every coast-line, the 
And perhaps some may have been tempted to | sea warring against the land, and everywhere 
ask why and how it is that God has permit- | overcoming it, wearing and eating it down, 
a ish i wih eho ting meg 

estruction. e sins ‘pie ’ er 
of men, for when these things occur they in-; away, and spreading it out over its own 
volve alike the innocent and the guilty; and | bottom, by the continued effect of the tides 
besides, the volcano and the earthquake were and currents. Look at our chalk cliffs, 
raging on this earth with as much, nay’ which once, no doubt, extended across the 
greater violence, thousands and thousands of Channel to the similar cliffs on the French 








years before man ever set his foot upon it. 


But perhaps, on the other hand, it may have’ 


occurred to some to ask themselves whether 
’ itis not just possible that these ugly affairs 


are sent among us for some beneficent pur-— 
pose, or at all events that they may form 


part and parcel of some great scheme of prov- 
idential arrangement which is at work for 
good, and not for ill. A ship sometimes 
strikes on a rock, and all on board perish ; a 
railway train runs into another, or breaks 
down, and then wounds and contusions are 


the order of the day ; but nobody doubts that 


‘coast. What do we see? Precipices cut 
down to the sea-beach, constantly hammered 
by the waves and constantly crumbling, the 
beach itself made of the flints outstanding 
after the softer chalk has been ground down 
and washed away, themselves grinding one 
another under the same ceaseless discipline, 
first rounded into pebbles, then worn into 
sand, and then carried out farther and’ far- 
ther down the slope, to be replaced by fresh 
ones from the same source. 

Well, the same thing is going on every- 
where, round every coast of Europe, Asia, 
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Africa, and America. Foot by foot or inch 
by inch, month by month or century by cen- 
tury, down everything must go. Time is as 
nothing in geology. And what the sea is 
doing the rivers are helping it todo. Look 
at the sandbanks at the mouth of the Thames. 
What are they but the materials of our isl- 
and carried out to sea by the stream? The 
Ganges carries.away from the soil of India, 
and delivers into the sea, as much solid sub- 
stance daily as is contained in the great pyr- 
amid of Egypt. The Irawaddy sweeps off 
from Burmah sixty-two cubic feet of earth 
in every second of time on an average, and 
there are 86,400 seconds in every day, and 
three hundred and sixty-five days in every 
year, and so on for the other rivers, What 
has become of all that great bed of chalk 
which once covered all the weald of Kent, 
and formed a continuous mass from Rams- 
gate and Dover to Beechy Head, running in- 
land to Madamscourt Hill and Seven Oaks. 
All clean gone, and swept out into the bosom 
of the Atlantic, and there forming other 
chalk-beds. Now geology assures us, on the 
most conclusive and undeniable evidence, 
that att our present land, all our continents 
and islands, have been formed in this way 
out of the ruins of former ones. The old 
ones which existed at the beginning of things 
have all perished, and what we now stand 
upon has most assuredly been, at one time or 
other, perhaps many times, the bottom of the 
sea. 
Well, then, there is power enough at work, 
and it has been at work long enough, utterly 
to have cleared away and spread over the bed 
of the sea all our present existing continents 
and islands, had they been placed where they 
are at the creation of the world; and from 
this it follows, as clear as demonstration can 
make it, that without some process of reno- 
vation or restoration to act in antagonism to 
this destructive work of old Neptune, there 
would not now be remaining a foot of dry 
land for living thing to stand upon. 

Now what is this process of restoration? 
Let the volcano and the earthquake tell their 
tale. Let the earthquake tell how, within 
the memory of man,—under the eyesight of 
eye-witnesses, one of whom (Mrs. Graham) 
has described the fact,—the whole coast of 
Chili, for one hundred miles about Valpa- 
raiso, with the mighty chain of the Andes,— 
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mountains to which the Alps shrink into in- 
significance,—was hoisted at one blow (in a 
single night, Nov. 19, a.p. 1832), trum two 
to seven feet above its former level, leaving 
the beach below the old low water-mark 
high and dry, leaving the shell-fish sticking 
on the rocks out of reach of water, leaving 
the sea-weed rotting in the air, or rather dry- 
ing up to dust under the burning sun of a 
coast where rain never falls. The ancients 
had a fable of Titan hurled from heaven and 
buried under Etna, and by his struggles 
causing the earthquakes that desolated Sicily. 
But kere we have an exhibition of Titanic 
forces on a far mightier scale. One of the 
Andes upheaved on this occasion was the gi- 
gantic mass of Aconcagua, which overlooks 
Valparaiso. To bring home to the mind the 
conception of such an effort, we must form 
a clear idea of what sort of mountain this is. 
It is nearly twenty-four thousand feet in 
height. .Chimborazo, the loftiest of the vol- 
canic cones of the Andes, is lower by twenty- 
five hundred feet ; and yet Etna, with Vesu- 
vius at the top of it, and another Vesuvius 
piled on that, would little more than surpass 
the midway height of the snow-covered portion 
of that cone, which is one of the many chim- 
neys by which the hidden fires of the Andes 
find vent. On the occasion I am speaking of, 
at least ten thousand square miles of country 
were estimated as having been upheaved, and 
the upheaval was not confined to the land, 
but extended far away to sea, which was 
proved by the soundings off Valparaiso, and 
along the coast, having been found consider- 
ably shallower than they were before the 
shock. 

Again, in the year 1819, in an earthquake 
in India, in the district of Cutch, bordering 
on the Indus, a tract of country more than 
fifty miles long and sixteen broad, was sud- 
denly raised ten feet above its former level. 
The raised portion still stands up above the 
unraised, like a long perpendicular wall, 
which is known by the name of the ‘ Ullah 
Bund,” or ‘‘ God’s Wall.” And again, in 
1538, in that convulsion which threw up the 
Monte Nuovo (New Mountain), a cone of 
ashes four hundred and fifty feet high in a 
single night, the whole coast of Pozzuoli, 
near Naples, was raised twenty feet above its 
former level, and remains so permanently up- 
heaved to this day. And I could mention in- 
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numerable other instances of the same 
kind.* 

This, then, is the manner in which the 
earthquake does its work; and it is always 
at work. Somewhere or other in the world, 
there is perhaps not a day, certainly not a 
month, without an earthquake. In those 
districts of South and Central America, 
where the great chain of volcanic cones is 
situated—Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, and a long 
list with names unmentionable, or at least 
unpronounceable—the inhabitants no more 
think of counting earthquake shocks than we 
do of counting showers of rain. Indeed, in 
some places along that coast, a shower is a 
great rarity. Even in our own island, near 
Perth, a year seldom passes without a shock, 
happily, within the records of history, never 
powerful enough to do any mischief. 

It. is not everywhere that this process goes 
on by fits and starts. For instance, the 
northern gulfs, and borders of the Baltic 
Sea, are steadily shallowing, and the whole 
mass of Scandinavia, including Norway, Swe- 
den, and Lapland, is rising out of the sea at 
the average rate of about two feet per cen- 
tury. But as this fact (which is perfectly 
well established by reference to ancient high 
and low water-marks) is not so evidently 
connected with the action of earthquakes, I 
shall not further refer to it just now. All 
that I want to show is, that there is a great 

ecycle of changes going on, in which the 
earthquake and volcano act a very conspicu- 
ous part, and that part a restorative and con- 
servative one, in opposition to the deadly de- 
structive and levelling action of the ocean 
waters. 

How this can happen, what can be the ori- 
gin of such an enormous power thus occa- 
sionally exerting itself, will no doubt seem 
very marvellous,—tittle short, indeed, of mi- 
raculous intervention,—but the mystery, 
after all, is not quite so great as at first it 
seems. We are permitted to look a little 
way into these great secrets of nature; not 
far enough, indeed, to clear up every diffi- 
culty, but quite enough to penetrate us with 


admiration of that wonderful system of coun- | 
'—about a degree of the thermometer ad- 


terbalances and compensations, that adjust- 
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and renovation to tread in the steps and efface 
the vestiges of decay. 

The key to the whole affair is to be found 
in the central heat of the earth. This is no 
scientific dream, no theoretical notion, but a 
fact established by direct evidence up to a 
certain point, and standing out from plain 
facts as a matter of unavoidable conclusion 
in a hundred ways. 

We all know that when we go into a céllar 
out of a summer sun, it feels cool, but when 
we go into it out of a wintry frost it is warm. 
The fact is, that a cellar, or a well, or any 
pit of a moderate depth, has always, day and 
night, summer and winter, the same degree 
of warmth, the same temperature, as it is 
called, and that always and everywhere is the 
same, or nearly the same, as the average 
warmth of the climate of the place. Forty 
or fifty feet deep in the ground, a thermom- 
eter here, in this spot,* would always: mark 
the same degree, forty-nine degrees that is, 
or seventeen degrees above the freezing point. 
Under the equator, at the same depth, it al- 
ways stands at cighty-four degrees, which is 
our hot summer heat, but which there is the 
average heat of the whole year. And this is 
so everywhere. Just at the surface, or a few 
inches below it, the ground is warm in the 
daytime, cool at night; at two or three feet 
deep the difference of day and night is hardly 
perceptible, but that of summer and winter 
is considerable. But at forty or fifty feet 
this difference also disappears, and you find 
a perfectly fixed, uniform degree of warmth, 
day and night, summer and winter, year after 
year. 

But when we go deeper, as, for instance, 
down into mines or coal-pits, this one broad 
and general fact is always observed.—every- 
where, in all countries, in all latitudes, in all 
climates, wherever there are mines, or deep 
subterranean caves,—the deeper you go, the 
hotter the earth is found to be. In one and 
the same mine, each particular depth has its 
own particular degree of heat, which never 
varies, but the lower always the hotter ; and 
that not by a trifling, but what may well be 
called an astonishingly rapid rate of increase, 


ment of causes and consequences, by which, | ditional warmth for every ninety feet of ad- 

throughout all nature, evils are made to work | ditional depth, which is about fifty-eight de- 

| grees per mile !—so that, if we had a shaft 

sunk a mile deep, we should find a heat of 
* At Hawkhurst in Kent. 


their own cure, life to spring out of death, 


* Not that earthquakes always raise the soil ; 
there are plenty of instances of subsidence, etc. 
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one hundred and five degrees, which is much 
hotter than the hottest summer day ever ex- 
perienced in England. 

It is not everywhere, however, that it is 
worth while to sink a shaft to any great 
depth; but borings for water (in what are 
called Artesian wells) are often made to enor- 
mous depths, and the water always comes up 
hot; and the deeper the boring, the hotter 
the water. There is a very famous boring of 
this sort in Paris, at La Grenelle. The water 
rises from a depth of 1,794 feet, and its tem- 
perature is eighty-two degrees of our scale, 
which is almost that of the equator. And, 
again, at-Salzwerth, in Oeynhausen, in Ger- 
many, in a boring for salt-springs 2,144 feet 
deep, the salt water comes up with a still 
higher heat, viz., ninety-one degrees. Then, 
again, we have natural hot-water springs, 
which rise, it is true, from depths we have 
no meang of ascertaining, but which, from the 
earliest recorded times, have always main- 
tained the same heat. At Bath, for instance, 
the hottest well is one hundred and seventeen 
degrees Fabr. On the Arkansas River, in 
the United States, is a spring of one hundred 
and eighty degrees, which is scalding hot; 
and that out of the neighborhood of any vol- 
cano. 

Now, only consider what sort of a conclu- 
sion this lands us in. This globe of ours is 
eight thousand miles in diameter; a mile 
deep on its surface is a mere scratch. If a 
man had twenty great-coats on, and I found 
under the first a warmth of sixty degrees 
above the external air, I should expect to find 
sixty degrees more under the second,. and 
sixty degrees more under the third, and so 
on; and, within all, no man, but a mass of 
red-hot iron. Just so with the outside crust 
of the earth. Every mile thick is such a 
great-coat, and at twenty miles depth, ac- 
cording to this rate, the ground must be fully 
red-hot ; and at no such very great depth be- 
yond, either the whole must be melted, or 
only the most infusible and intractable kinds 
of material, such as our fire-clays and flints, 
would present some degree of solidity. 


In short, what the icefloes and icebergs arc| up on the light side. 
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that there is—kept solid, in spite of the heat, 
by the enormous pressure ; but that has noth- 
ing to do with my present argument. All 
that I contend for is this, — grant me a sea 
of liquid fire, on which we are all floating, 
land and sea ; for the bottom of the sea, any- 
how, will not come nearly down to the lava 
level. The sea is probably nowhere more 
than five or six miles deep, which is far 
enough above that level to keep its bed from 
becoming red-hot. 

Well, now, the land is perpetually wear- 
ing down, and the materials carried out to 
sea. The coat of heavier matter is thinning 
off towards the land, and thickening over all 
the bed of the sea. Whatmust happen? If 
a ship floats even on her keel, transfer weight 
from the starboard to the larboard side, will 
she continue to float.even? No, certainly. 
She will heel over to larboard. Many a good 
ship has gone to the bottom in this way. If 
the continents are lightened, they will rise ; 
if the bed of the sea receives additional weight, 
it will sink. The bottom of the Pacific is 
sinking, in point of fact. Not that the Pa- 
cific is becoming deeper. This seems a para- 
dox ; but it is easily explained. The whole 
bed of the sea is in the act of being pressed 
down by the laying on of new solid substance 
over its bottom. The new bottom then is laid 
upon the old, and so the actual bed of the 
ocean remains at the same distance from the 
surface water. But what becomes of the isl- 
ands? They form part and parcel of the old 
bottom ; and Dr. Darwin has shown, by the 
most curious and convincing proofs, that they 
are sinking, and have been sinking for ages, 
and are only kept above water — by what, 
think you? By the labors of the coral in- 
sects, which always build up to the surface! 

It is impossible but that this increase of 
pressure in some places and relief in others 
must be very unequal in their bearings. So 
that at some places or other this solid floating 
crust must be brought into a state of strain, 
and if there be a weak or asoft part, a crack 
will at last take place. When this happens, 
down goes the land on the heavy side, and 
Now this is exactly 


to the polar seas, so we shall come to regard | what took place in the earthquake which 
our continents and mountain ranges in rela-| raised the Ullah Bund in Cutch. [have tok 


tion to the ocean of melted matter beneath. 
I do not mean to say there is no solid central 
mass ; there may be one, or there may not, 


| 
| 


| 


you of a great crack down across the coun- 
try, not far from the coast line; the inland 
country rose ten feet, but much of the sea- 


and, upon the whole, I think it likely enough | coast, and probably a large tract in the bed 
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of the Indian Ocean, sunk considerably below 
its former level. And just s0 you see when 
a crack takes place in icé, the water oozes up, 
so this kind of thing is always, or almost al- 
ways followed by an upburst of the subterra- 
nean fiery matter. The earthquake of Cutch 
was terminated hy the outbreak of a volcano 
at the town of Bhooi, which it destroyed. 
Now where, following out this idea, should 
we naturally expect such cracks and out- 
breaks to happen? Why, of course, along 
those lines where the relief of pressure on the 
land side is the greatest, and also its increase 
on the sea side; that is to say, along or in 
the neighborhood of the sea-coasts, where the 
destruction of the land is going on with most 
eactivity. Well, now, it is a remarkable fact 
in the history of volcanos, that there is hardly 
an instance of an active volcano at any con- 
siderable distance from the sea-coast. All 
the great volcanic chain of the Andes is close 
to the western coast line of America. Etna 
is close to the sea, so is Vesuvius; Teneriffe 
is very near the African coast; Mount Ere- 
bus is on the edge of the great Antarctic 
Continent. Out of two hundred and twenty- 
five volcanos which are known to have been in 
actual eruption over the whole earth within 
the last hundred and fifty years, I remember 
only a single instance of one more than three 
hundred and twenty miles from the sea, and 
even that is on the edge of the Caspian, the 
largest of all the inland seas—I mean Mount 
Demawend in Persia. 
Suppose from this, or from any other cause, 
a crack to|take place in the svlid crust of the 
earta. Don’t imagine that the melted mat- 
ter below will simply ooze up quietly, as 
water does from under an ice-crack. No 
such thing. There is an element in the case 
we have not considered : steam and condensed 
gases. We all know what happens when a 
crack takes place in a high-pressure steam- 
boiler, with what violence the contents es- 
cape, and what havoc takes place. Now 
there is no doubt that among the minerals 
of the subterranean world, there is water in 
abundance, and sulphur, anf many other va- 
porizable substances, all kept subdued and 
repressed by the enormous pressure. Let 
this pressure be relieved, and forth they rush, 
and the nearer they approach the surface the 
more they expand, and the greater is the 
explosive force they acquire, till at length, 
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each accompanied with progressive weaken- 
ing of the overlying strata, the surface finally 
breaks up, and forth rushes the imprisoned 
power, with all the awful violence of a vol- 
canic eruption. 

Certainly a volcano does seem to be a very 
bad neighbor ; and yet it does afford a com- 
pensation in the extraordinary richness of the 
voleanic.soil, and the fertilizing quality of thie 
ashes thrown out. The flanks of Somma 
(the exterior crater of Vesuvius) are covered 
with vineyards producing wonderful wine, 
and whoever has visited Naples, will not fail 
to be astonished at the productiveness of the 
voleanized territory as contrasted with the 
barrenness of the limestone rocks bordering 
on it. There you will see the amazing sight 
(as an English farmer would call it) of a 
triple crop growing at once on the same soil; 
a vineyard, an orchard, and a cornfield all in 
one. A magnificent wheat crop, five or six 
feet high, overhung with clustering grape- 
vines swinging from one apple or pear tree 
to another in the most luxurious festoons! 
When I visited Somma, to see the country 
where the celebrated wine, the Lacryma 
Christi, is grown, it was the festival of the 
Madonna del Arco; her church was crowded 
to suffocation with a hot and dusty assem- 
blage of the peasantry. The fine impalpable 
volcanic dust was everywhere ; in your eyes, 
in your mouth, begriming every pore; and 
there I saw what I shall never forget. 
Jammed among the crowd, I felt something 
jostling my legs; looking down, and the 
crowd making way, I beheld a line of wor- 
shippers crawling on their hands and knees 
from the door of the church to the altar, lick- 
ing the dusty pavement all the way with 
their tongues, positively applied to the 
ground and no mistake. No trifling dose of 
Lacryma would be required to wash down 
what they must have swallowed on that jour- 
ney, and I have no doubt it was administered 
pretty copiously after the penance was over. 

Now I come to consider the manner in 
which an earthquake is propagated from 
place to place ; how it travels, in short. It 
runs along the earth precisely in the same 
manner, and according to the same mechani- 
cal laws as a wave along the sea, or rather as 
the waves of sound run along the air, but 
quicker. The earthquake which destroyed 
Lisbon ran out from thence, as from a centre, © 





after more and fewer preparatory shocks, 


in all directions, at a rate averaging about 
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twenty miles per minute, as far as could be 
gathered from a comparison of the times of 
its occurrence at different places ; but there 
is little doubt that it must have been retarded 
by having to traverse all sorts of ground, for 
a blow or shock of any description is conveyed 
through the substance on which it is delivered 
with the rapidity of sound in that substance. 
Perhaps it may be new to many to: be told 
that sound is conveyed by water, by stone, 
by iron, and indeed by everything, and ata 
different rate foreach. In air it travels at the 
rate of about 1,140 feet per second, or about 
twelve miles in a minute. In water much 
faster, more than four times as fast (4,700 
feet). In iron ten times as fast (11,400 feet), 
or about one hundred and thirty miles ina 
minute, so that a blow delivered endways at 
one end of an iron rod, one hundred and 
thirty miles long, would only reach the other 
after the lapse of a minute, and a pull at one 
end of an iron wire of that length, would re- 
quire a minute before it would be felt at the 
other. But the substance of the earth through 
which the shock is conveyed is not only far 
less elastic than iron, but it does not form a 
coherent, connected body ; it is full of inter- 
ruptions, cracks, loose materials, and all these 
tend to deaden and retard the shock, and 
putting together all the accounts of all the 
earthquakes that have been exactly observed, 
their rate of travel may be taken to vary 
from as low as twelve or thirteen miles a 
minute to seventy or eighty, but perhaps the 
low velocities arise from oblique waves. 

The way, then, that we may conceive an 
earthquake to travel, is this,—I shall take 
the case which is most common, when the 
motion of the ground to and fro is horizontal. 
How far each particular spot on the surface 
of the ground is actually pushed from its 
place there is no way of ascertaining, since 
all the surrounding objects receive the same 
impulse almost at the same instant of time, 
but thereare many indications that it is often 
several yards. In the earthquake of Cutch, 
which I have mentioned, trees were seen to 
flog the ground with their branches, which 
proves that their stems must have been: jerked 
suddenly away for some considerable distance 
and as suddenly pushed back ; and the same 
conclusion follows from the sudden rise of the 
water of lakes on the side where the shock 
reaches them, and its fall on the opposite 
side ; the bed of the lake has been jefked 








away for a certain distance from under the 
water and pulled back. 

Now suppose a row of sixty persons, stand- 
ing a mile apart from each other, in a straight 
line, in the direction in which the shock 
travels, at a rate, we will suppose, of sixty 
miles per minute, and let the ground below 
the first get a sudden and violent shove, car- 
rying ita yard in the direction of the next. 
Since this shock will not reach the next till 
after the lapse of one second of time, it is 
clear that the space between the two will be 
shortened by a yard, and the ground—that is 
to say, not the mere loose soil on the surface, 
but the whole mass of solid rock below, down 
toan unknown depth—compressed, or driven 
into a smaller space. It is this eompression® 
that carries the shock forwards. The elastic 
force of the rocky matter, like a coiled spring, 
acts both ways; it drives back the first man 
to his old place, and shoves the second a yard 
nearer to the third, and soon. Instead of 
men place a row of tall buildings, or columns, 
and they will tumble down in succession, the 
base flying forwards, and leaving the tops 
behind to drop on the soil on the side from 
which the shock came. This is just what 
was seen to happen in Messina in the great 
Calabrian earthquake. As the shock ran 
along the ground, the houses of the Faro were 
seen to topple down in succession, beginning 


at one end and running on to the other, asif ~ 


a succession of mines had been sprung. In 
the earthquake in Cutch, a sentinel standing 
at one end of a long straight line of wall, 
saw the wall bow forward and recover itself, 
not all at oncé, but with a swell like a wave 
running all along it with rapidity. In this 
case it is evident that the earthquake wave 
must have had its front oblique to the direc- 
tion of the wall (just as an obliquely held 
ruler runs along the edge of a page of paper 
while it advances, like a wave of the sea, per- 
pendicularly to its own length). 

In reference to extinct volcanos, I may 
just mention that any one who wishes to see 
some of the finest specimens in Europe may do 
so by making a couple of days’ railway travel 
to Clermont, in the department of the Puy 
de Dome in France. There he will find a 
magnificent series of volcanic cones, fields of 
ashes, streams of lavas, and basaltic terraces 
or platforms, proving the volcanic action to 
have been continued for countless ages before 
the present surface of the earth was formed ; 
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and all so clear that he who runs may read 
their lessons. There can be seen a con- 
figuration of surface quite resembling what 
telescopes show in the most volcanic districts 
of the moon. Let not the reader be startled ; 
half the moon’s face is covered with craters 
of extinct volcanos. 

Many of the lavas of Auvergne and the 
Puy de Déme are basaltic ; that is, consisting 
of columns placed close together ; and some 
of the cones are quite complete, and covered 
with loose ashes and cinders, just as Vesuvius 
is at this hour. ‘ 

In the study of these vast and awful phe- 
nomena we are brought in contact with those 
immense and rude powers of nature which 
seem to convey to the imagination the im- 
(press of brute force and lawless violence ; but 
it is noteo. Such an idea is not more derog- 
atory to the wisdom and benevolence that 
prevails throughout all the scheme of creation 
than it is in itself erroneous. In their wild- 
est paroxysms the rage of the volcano and the 
earthquake is subject to great and immutable 
laws : they feel the bridle and obey it. The 
volcano bellows forth its pent-up overplus of 
energy, and sinks into long and tranquil re- 
pose. The earthquake rolls away, and in- 
dustry, that balm which nature knows how 
to shed over every wound, effaces its traces, 
and festoons its ruins with flowers. There is 
mighty and rough work to be accomplished, 
and it cannot be done by gentle means. It 
seems, no doubt, terrible, awful, perhaps 
harsh, that twenty or thirty thousand lives 
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should be swept away in a moment by asud- 
den and unforeseen calamity ; but we must 
remember that sooner or later every one of 
those lives must be called for, and it is by no 
means the most sudden end that is the most 
afflictive. It is well, too, that we should con- 
template occasionally, if it were only to teach 
us humility and submission, the immense en- 
ergies which are everywhere at work in main- 
taining the system of nature we see going on 
so smoothly and tranquilly around us, and 
of which these furious outbreaks, after all, 
are but minute, and for the moment unbal- 
anced surpluses in the great account. The 
energy requisite to overthrow a mountain is 
as a drop in the ocean compared with that 
which holds it in its place, and makes ita 
mountain. Chemistry tells us that the forces 
constantly in action to maintain four grains 
of zinc in its habitual state, when only par- 
tially and sparingly let loose in the form of 
electricity, would supply the lightning of a 
considerable thunder-storm. And we learn 
from optical science that in even the smallest 
element of every material body, nay, even in» 
what we call empty space, there are forces in 
perpetual action to which even such energies 
sink into insignificance. Yet, amid all this, 
nature holds her even course: the flowers 
blossom ; animals enjoy their brief span of 
existence ; and man has leisure and opportu- 
nity to contemplate and adore, secure of the 
watchful care which provides for his well-be- 
ing at every instant that he is permitted to 





remain on earth. 





Gypsy Em1GRraTION TO AMERICA.—At a recent 
meeting of the American Ethnological Society in 
New York, 2 communication was received from 
Dr. Macgowan, written in Buffalo in April last, 
giving an account of some gypsies who are tem- 
porarily residing in that city. It appears that 
while a gypsy occasionally crossed the Atlantic, 
there was no general emigration of the tribe, until 
about five years ago, since which time the gypsy 
population of America numbers not less than 
a thousand souls. In this short period they have 
explored the country, after their fashion, from 
Canada to the Gulf States. On the commence- 
ment of the rebellion those who were in the South 
returned to the Northern States and Canada. 
They like the country, and will probably be joined 
by many more of their brethren. The men trade 
a good deal in horses, and in peddling generally. 
The women make baskets and tell fortunes. They 
confess that in swapping horses Yankee jockeys 


have taken them in, but on subsequent occasions 
they have more than recovered their losses. They 
profess Christianity, but their religion sits lightly 
upon them. Says a city missionary in Montreal, 
the term gypsy has often been applied to vagrant 
Canadians who sometimes cross the boundary 
lines. 


** He seemed to lose his own face, and look like 
some of his near relatives. . . . Before our end 
by sick and languishing alterations, we put on new 
visages, and, in our retreat to earth, may fall 
upon such looks which, from community of semi- 
nal originals, were before latent in us.”’—Sm 
Tuos. Browne, Letter to a Friend. 


A virtue of extremity. So it is often only when 
at its last gasp, and at the end of its career, 
that a sly argument is forced to betray its real 





motive and origin. 
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From The N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE COTTON QUESTION—MR. ATKINSON'S 
REPORT.* ~ 

Durinc the past year we have received cot- 
ton from India, Smyrna, Siam, Hayti, Ja- 
maica, Brazil, Peru, Honduras, China, and 
Japan. The largest amount has been Indian 
cotton—‘‘ Surats’’—of which the imports 
into this country are estimated at thirty 
thousand bales. This description of cotton is 
of little value for the finer yarns, but it is 
useful for making grain bags, of which the 
West requires great quantities, and it is of 
importance to us for that reason. 

It is believed by those who are best in- 
formed that Indian cotton cannot be much 
improved. It may be cleaned more carefully, 
but the staple will not be better. Moreover, 
cotton is cultivated in India as a rotation 
crop; the average product per acre is less 
than seventy pounds, and the number of 
acres per hand only two to three, against a 
product in this country of two hundred to 
seven hundred pounds per acre and from 
four to twelve acres to the hand. 

The English used, before the war, eighty- 
seven and a half per cent. of American cotton, 
and only twelve and a half per cent. of all 
other kinds. Their machinery could not be 
fitted for the general use of Surats without 
enormous expense ; and even if they did turn 
their attention to the manufacture of the 
coarser fabrics, this would be to give up 
their market ; for they spin and weave the 
finer cotton goods almost entirely ; and it is 
in this branch that they monopolize the trade 
of the East. That even now, in the general 
scarcity of cotton, Surats are not used readily, 
is made evident by the fact that 
—‘ with a smaller shipment from India in 
1862 than in 1861, the stock of Surats in 
Liverpool was, on the 30th January, 1862, 
246,659 bales against 283,924 in 1861, while 
the stock of American was only 65,901 against 
216,941 bales. At the same date, January 
30, 1862, the price of middling to fair Surats 
was fourteen and a half to eighteen pence, 
while the price of middling to fair American 
was twenty-two to twenty-six pence. There 
is no such difference in the value for the man- 
ufacture of goods for which Surats are avail- 
able, but the demand upon England being for 
fine goods, she cannot avail herself of the com- 
ee large supply and low price of Su- 
rats. 


* Report to the Boston Board of Trade on the Cot- 
ton Manufacture of 1862. By Edward Atkinson. 
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Tt seems, then, that England is still depen- 
dent for cotton upon America, and of course 
we, too, are in the same situation. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, who has recently 
made a report to the Boston Board of Trade 
on the Cotton Manufacture of 1862, from 
which we have made the foregoing quotation, 
shows that the growing demand of the world 
for American cotton could not be satisfied by 
the former mode of cultivation by slave labor. 
He points to the fact that with a cotton re- 
gion of vast extent, the area actually devoted 
tocotton was, in 1860, but 9,270 square miles, 
a trifle less than the area of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. In 1850 free labor made one- 
ninth of the cotton crop, and under the stimu- 
lus of high prices—which in themselves prove 
a supply inadequate to the rapidly increasing 
demand—free labor was gradually but surely 
taking the place of slave labor in cotton cul- 
ture, and working the overthrow of the lat- 
ter. 

Though the planters did their best to in- 
crease the supply of slave-grown cotton, the 
demand outstripped their best efforts, so that 
while the crop of 1844~1845 was 2,394,503 
bales, and the average price in Liverpool 
eight and three-quarters cents, the crop of 
1859-1860 was 4,675,770 bales, yet the 
average price in Liverpool was eleven cents. 
The excess of price of 1860 over 1845 was 
nine dollars sixty-seven and one-half cents 
per bale, equal to oyer $45,000,000. 

The average annual increase in spindles in 
England for ten years, to 1860, was 1,160,- 
196, and this required an annual increase in 
cotton of 87,880 bales of four hundred and 
fifty pounds each. To meet this growing de- 
mand it’is shown that the Cotton States, im- 
ported from the border Slave States, in the ten 
years 1840 to 1850, 297,616 slaves, and in 
the next ten years 190,632—investing in this 
way, in twenty years, over one hundred and 
ninety-five million dollars. 

Nevertheless the supply of cotton did not 
equal the demand. In fact, the comparative 
supply of cotton decreased as the price and 
the demand increased ; and the principle an- 
nounced by Mr. De Bow was proved correct, 
that ‘* whenever cotton rises to ten cents, la- 
bor (slave-labor, that is) becomes too dear to 
increase production rapidly.’? And here we 
see the reason why the cotton-planters were 
80 eager to re-open the African slave trade, 





that among their first acts at Montgomery was 
































one re-establishing that traffic. The Border 


_ States could not supply them with slaves, and 


they were determined to obtain an unlimited 
supply of cheap slaves from Africa. It was, 
in fact, their wish to completely Africanize 
the Southern and most fertile half of this con- 
tinent, and thus shut out from it all white 
working men. With all theslaves they could 
draw from the other Slave States, and their 
own increase, they were able to cultivate but 
a little more than one and a half per cent. of 
the available cotton lands of the Southern 
States. 

But, it being demonstrated that Europe 
and the Northern States must romain for 
many years dependent upon the South for 
cotton, and that with the available slave labor 
the demand will every year further outstrip 
the supply, and thus raise prices continually, 
while to import cheaper slaves from Africa, 
if it were tolerated by Europe, would not be 
suffered by the white men of this country, 
who will not submit to this Africanization of 
half the Union—it remains to see what can be 
done. We have the monopoly of the cotton 
markets of the world ; how can we make use 
of it? 

It is known that the cotton lands are gen- 
erally healthful. White men raised twelve 
years ago one-ninth of the crop, and Olmsted 
saw cotton raised by free labor in every State. 
What, then, is to hinder the general cultiva- 
tion of cotton by free white labor? Certainly 
not the return, for it is likely to be for, many 
years to come a most profitable occupation. 
There can be no doubt, says Mr. Atkinson, 
that ‘“‘during the re-organization of labor 
upon the new system, the crops of cotton 
must be small and prices very high—probably 
not less than twenty-five cents for many 
years. The standard for fair work for an 
able-bodied negro is eight bales of four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds each per annum, be- 
sides corn enough for the support of his 
family. Three thousand six hundred pounds 
of cotton at twenty-five cents gives nine hun- 
dred dollars for the year’s work of a common 
laborer, in a commodity which brings gold 
on demand. Where else can be found such 
an inducement for emigration and coloniza- 
tion? An industrious laborer can easily raise 
five thousand pounds, worth one thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

Making every allowance for the failure of 
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crops and other accidents, this is a statement 
which will astonish many a Northern farmer. 

It is shown that slave labor has, with every 
effort, failed to keep’ up with the demand of 
the world ; it belongs now to free labor to step 
in and take its place. Slavery once out of 
the way, which alone has prevented the emi- 
gration of whites to the Southern States, be- 
cause honest free labor does not like to come 
in contact with slave labor—we may hope to 
see the culture of cotton established on a firm 
and truly prosperous foundation by free white 
farmers. This seems to Mr. Atkinson, as it 
seems to us, the true solution of the cotton 
question ; and that solution is not so difficult 
as it has been thought. When on¢e the cot- 
ton region is thrown open to emigration the 
working men of Europe will see a new temp- 
tation for removal to our shores. 


From The Boston Daily Advertiser. 


A very carefully prepared and valuable re- 
port on the cotton manufacture of 1862, made 
by Mr. Edward Atkinson for the Board of 
Trade has just been published in pamphlet 
form. Accompanying the report isa map of 
‘¢ the Cotton Kingdom,”’ whieh places before 
the eye of the reader in a distinct shape 
some very singular facts. The limits of the 
cotton culture and of the principal cotton re- 
gion are shown by lines obtained from a map 
prepared by the State geologist of Alabama. 
The northern boundary of Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina may be said in 
general terms to be the northern limit of the 
cotton region, and, perhaps excepting Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, this limit defines 
the territory within which the cotton crop 
and its supposed interests, social and politi- 
cal, have complete sway. It is interesting 
to see how large a place this dominant staple 
actually holds in the cultivation and develop- 
ment of the region described. 

Mr. Atkinson has shown this by a very in- 
genious method. Estimating the number of 
acres devoted to cotton in each State, by a 
process which overstates the amount rather 
than otherwise, he draws upon the map of 
each State a parallelogram, upon the same 
scale with the map itself, to represent the 
actual proportion of the territory given to 
the culture of cotton. Thus, in the middle 
of the map of South Carolina, as it stands 
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on Mr. Atkinson’s map, is a strongly shaded 
parallelogram, which shows at a glance the 
exact proportion borne by the 706,826 acres 
given to cotton in that State to the 16,217,- 
600 acres of land in the State. The total 
area given to cotton in all the States is also 
represented by a parallelogram drawn in the 
same way upon the scale of the map, 60 as 
to be easily compared with the ample terri- 
tory of the States. The facts placed before 
the eye in this striking manner are of no 
small importance. 

The States comprised in the cotton region 
have a total area of 666,196 square miles of 
which 10,888, or 1.634 per cent. of the whole 
are actually devoted to cotton. This calcula- 
tion is probably above the truth ; Mr. Atkin- 
son estimates the amount more exactly at 
9,270 square miles, or almost precisely the 
same as the area of New Hampshire, or 1.391 
per cent. of the territory of the Cotton States. 
With fractions so small, however, we may 
well afford to take the larger estimate for 
use. In some cases the disparity between 
the land given to cotton and the area of the 
State is truly extraordinary. Thus, Texas 
raises not far from one-twelfth of the whole 
cotton crop of the country, and is said to 
be able to produce from her fine cotton lands 
twenty millions of bales; yet she employs 
in this culture less than one-third of one 
per cent. of her area. The Cotton States 
taken together have 10.7 per cent. of their 
territory in improved lands, of which less 
than one-sixth is given to cotton,—the in- 
terest, on which, as we have said, every- 
thing is made to turn. 

The comparison becomes very instructive 
when we consider that, in spite of the trifling 
extent to which the lands in the Cotton States 
have been taken up, the cotton interest has 
for years been clamorous for new lands, new 
territories and States. There is no better 
illustration of the essentially wasteful char- 
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acter of the system, than the evidence thus 
presented of the extent to which it has im- 
proved territories, which it has been aban- 
doning for others more attractive. Professor 
Cairnes discusses with great force of reason- 
ing the false economy on which slavery pro- 
ceeds, which compels it to rely constantly 
upon a transfer to some new and virgin soil. 
In a comparison of this sort, we see how the 
process has been going on, how the cream, as 
it were, has been taken from one district after 
another, and new lands have been demanded 
before the wealth of the older ones had been 
so much as guaged. No country less favored 
by nature than our own could have supported 
a system, which thus proceeded upon the 
plan, not of improving and developing the 
territory open for settlement but of exhaust- 
ing the vegetable riches stored by nature in 
the richest parts of the soil. 

Mr. Atkinson develops from the statistics 
of the last ten or twenty years the confirma- 
tion of Mr. De Bow’s announcement, that the 
real limitation to the production of cotton is 
the price of slaves and that ‘* whenever cot- 
ton rises to ten cents, labor becomes too dear 
to increase production rapidly.”? ‘Lhis ex- 
traordinary inversion of the ordinary rules 
of political economy is substantiated by the 
fact, that the Border States have not been 
able to supply slaves so fast as the increasing 
demands of consumers of cotton have re- - 
quired, while economical application of free 
labor to any great extent has been prevented 
by the presence of slavery. We may not 
subscribe fully to Mr. Atkinson’s conclusion 
that secession and the war were therefore un- 
dertaken to secure free trade in negroes, or the 
renewal of the slave trade; but it is certain 
that the state of things explained by De Bow 
creates a strong temptation for re-opening that 
traffic, which would be nearly certain finally 
to prevail over the virtue of a government 
devoted to the interests of slavery alone. 





Growrn or Boas.—Edward Moon, of Liver-| you have good black turf at least four yards 
pool, in the year 1667, indites a rental of his | deep ; if so, it may be worth two hundred pounds 


property there for the guidance of his son and 
heir. 


lished by the Chetham Society, he says :— 
** You may sell fifty pounds’ worth at least of 


turf to the town in a year ; for, of my knowledge, | 


an acre, and you have ten acres of it ; in a word, 
At page 72 of The Moon Rental, as pub- | 


you know not what it may be worth, lying so 
near a great town ; and if you have half a yard 


| at the bottom ungotten, once in forty years it 


swells, and grows again.’’—JVotes and Queries. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
VANITY. 

Vanity, like Truth, seems to carry its own 
definition with it. But when Pilate asked 
‘‘What is Truth?’ he framed a question 
which eighteen centuries have not entirely 
answered. And he who attempts to define 
vanity finds himself much in the same plight 
as the naturalist who attempts to describe 
the chameleon. Vanity feeds upon every 
variety of food, and changes color in one and 
the same person within a surprisingly short 
time. A man may be very vain of a very 
minute advantage, and wear a very great one 
in absolute unconsciousness. A few weeks 
later, he may look back with amazement 
upon the subject of his previous infatuation, 
and at the very moment plume himself upon 
something still more minute. Some moral- 
ists have interpreted this to mean that men 
pique themselves most on what they do least 
well. That is no doubt an intelligible view, 
so far as it goes. What we do best, asa rule 
we do most easily, and therefore we think 
least of it. It requires the corruption of 
long habit to admire in ourselves what we do 
without trouble. But whatever we do with 
difficulty we value at a higher rate, and, 
moreover, we lose our discrimination in our 
efforts to succeed. So, while the lungs are 
sound, we are content to breathe uncon- 
sciously. A touch of bronchitis attracts our 
attention. Still, this is only an exterior view 
of certain characteristics of certain kinds of 
vanity. Nor does the etymology of the word 
help us very much at first sight in following 
the ramifications of vanity through the mazes 
of modern civilization. From the notion of 
simple emptiness, which is the original Latin 
meaning of vanity, through hollowness, to 
mendacity, and thence to flattery —and, 
finally, to self-flattery, bragging, and boast- 
ing—the passage is plain enough. But the 
modern foliage which overshadows the origi- 
nal trunk lies far away from the root of brag- 
gadocio and mendacity. Perhaps braggado- 
cio stood in the same relation to the coarser, 
but franker, forms of ancient life, as vanity 
does to the finer lines of modern feeling. It 
is doubtful whether Cicero’s contemporaries 
thought him as vain as we do; but even our 
view of his vanity does not fit exactly with 
the common, not to say etymological mean- 
ing, which makes vanity the attribute of 
small and empty minds, and pride the attri- 


bute of great ones. Cicero, one of the vain- 
est men that ever lived, was neither little- 
minded nor empty. Neither was he hollow 
nor selfish, as it is sometimes loosely said that 
all vain people are, though» he was intensely 
egotistical. Nor do we remember that he 
was fond of dress. Czesar was a dandy, and 
Sylla bade his friends beware of ‘ that tri- 
fler,’’ alluding to his character in youth of 
being what we should call ‘‘a man about 
town.’’ Later in life, he gave a pearl to a 
lady worth a million of money. But vanity 
is the last thing that we should think of lay- 
ing to his charge. He used opinion and 
fashion, but only for his ends. Aristotle 
was a fop, and as such was probably looked 
down upon by Plato from the top of Plato’s 
pride. But the impression left upon the 
reader’s mind by Aristotle’s writings is the 
furthest possible remove from vanity. It is 
not certain that Plato was not vain. We do 
not say he was. And all these apparent con- 
tradictions add to the difficulty of the defini- 
tion. 

Speaking generally, we should be inclined 
to say that the root of vanity lies in the wish 
to be something, do somethihg, or have 
something, not for its own sake, but because 
other people have such qualities, perform 
such deeds, or possess such things, and are 
praised in consequence. The vain man, so 
far as he is merely vain, does not care for the 
things themselves. The real thing worth 
having, in his estimation, is the praise and 
the admiration conferred upon himself. If 
the objects aimed at are great, and require 
much labor and self-denial in the acquisition, 
the craving to attain them is called ambition. 
If they are small, men call it vanity. But 
in both cases the radical feature of the dis- 
ease is, under every disguise, ‘‘ to set one’s 
self, to be one’s self admired.’? Thus the 
vain man considers in music, not the music 
itself—not that which swells the heart and 
fills the eye, not the awakening of older and 
sweeter memories, not the ineffable unbind- 
ing of the triple armor of prejudices, suspi- 
cions, doubts, cares, antipathies, in which he 
painfully gropes his way, a porcupine armed 
at all points, in an imperfect state,—not, in 
a word, the yearning produced by the sud- 
den revelation of an unseen and better world, 
—but simply the clapping of hands and the 


compliments which accrue to the performer 





after the performance, the little stir and the 
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It is often difficult to distinguish real vanity 


his nights and days poring over blue-books ; from the mere appearance of it in persons of 


he sacrifices the maturity of his health and 
strength to drudgery, not because his heart 


is in the pursuit—not because he hopes to | 


benefit his country—not because he is ab- 
sorbed with the prospective welfare of future 
generations—not for the triumph of civiliza- 
tion, for its own dear sake—butt that he may 
one day, perhaps, be a cabinet minister, and 
stand forth in that capacity on a pedestal 
before the eyes of a multitude. 
fashion to assume that this is almost univer- 
sally the case with all who do anything wor- 
thy of note. As a matter of observation, we 


it is the) 


think the assumption to be a mistaken one. | 
The two classes of minds are very well de- 


fined—namely, those who by nature and im- 
pulse pursue things for their own sakes, and 
those who pursue praise and approbation in- 
dependently of any particular objects. Prob- 
ably these classes are much more equally di- 
vided than is commonly supposed, and we are 
far from denying that each class has its own 
special merits and advantages. Those who 
are absorbed in pursuits for their own sake 
are more single-minded, and at first starting 
very likely more noble, and also more proba- 
bly destined to achieve great results in some 
particular direction. But they are liable to 
become more selfish, more opinionated, more 





ardent temperament, who, 80 to speak, spend 
their lives on the threshold of themselves, 
disdaining all the apparatus of scientific reti- 
cence, the scarp and counterscarp which veil 
the false modesty of a deeper vanity. Buta 
little attention to the ruling passion will soon 
disclose whether vanity is in the grain or only 
skin-deep. It will soon become apparent 
where the heart is—whether in a pursuit for 
its own sake, or for the hope of praise. Be- 
sides this, vanity is inflammable, and looks 
upon opposition and contradiction as an of- 
fence against self. Single-mindedness, which 
is the opposite of vanity, considers only the 
truth and reason of the contradiction, and 
looks upon opposition, if well founded, as a 
benefit and advantage to the cause itself 
which is in view. For the object to be at- 
tained, is not deference to self, as in the 
former case. The vain man thinks himself a 
fine fellow, and believes that every one else 
thinks him so. The conceited man thinks 
himself a fine fellow, and believes that every 
one else ought to think him so. The proud 
man thinks himself a fine fellow, and does 
not care what other men think him. If this 
distinction is correct, it will be found to ac- 
count for many things which are observed to 
be true as matter of fact. For, if vanity is 


crotchety, as being less influenced by the | founded on erroneous belief that every one 
opinion of other men. On the other hand, ‘thinks of us as we think of ourselves, we 
those who start in life with a tendency to easily see why it is capable of eure, and very 
court approbation are liable to be more super- | constantly cured, by early commerce with the 


ficial, more restless, more fickle, less trust- world. 


Vanity is one of the commonest 


worthy. But they may be more generally characteristics of youth, as wanting knowl- 
useful, more agreeable, more docile, possess edge, and one of the rarest characteristics 


more tact, and, by courting the approbation 
of other men, in a manner cultivate their 
own nature on a larger number of sides. 
But it must be remembered that the excessive 
love of admiration is only the root of vanity. 
Vanity itself is the thought which is begot- 


ten by the overweening wish to be admired ; 


—namely, the thought that we are admired. 


of age, as disabused by experience. The 
conceited man on the other hand, is liable to 
become a discontented man, because his error 
consists in imagining, not that men do, but 
that they ought to think well of him; and 
finding that they do not he lays the blame on 
them, and not on himself. The proud man 
is in danger of becoming disagreeable, as 


Vanity and jealousy are but the opposite | flouting the opinion of mankind, and adding 


poles of the same feeling. Jealousy easily 
broods over a real or ficticious inferiority— 
vanity easily nurses a sense of real or ficti- 
cious advantage. Thus, while jealousy sits 
blindly crunching the ashes of demerit, van- 
ity sails blithely upon the pink cloud of its 
own creation. But both are daughters of 
the same parent. . 





poison to his pride. 

The sincerity of open friendship often wears 
the look of vanity to those who love us less 
than we do them. ‘ Vous ne in’aimez done 
plus,” said a lady to her friend, ‘* vous ne 
me parlez plus de vous-méme.’’ Perhaps this 
is one of the deepest and most delicate things 
ever said upon the apparent vanity of confid- 




















ing affection. A loving woman unveiling 
her heart, and a proud man lifting a corner 
of his mask, are the most touching proofs of 
human feeling. But they are not vanity. 
The mirage of vanity in its various forms is 
indeed infinite. There is the vanity in 
women which interprets every variety of be- 
havior in men asa token of love, and sees 
even in disgust and dislike, from whatever 
cause, manifest symptoms of a tender sup- 
pressed passion. There is the vanity in men 
which construes the most natural smile and 
the simplest welcome of loyal high breeding 
as a declaration of indemnity for any subse- 
quent advances, to the great detriment of our 
national manners. It requires great courage 
in the best-hred woman to eschew an air of 
haughty and ill-bred estrangement, when she 
is never sure what construction a vain and 
vulgar coxcomb will put upon the commonest 
expression of civility. In this respect it is 
sometimes lamentable to observe the churlish 
constraint of women in town, who in the 
country vie with the flowers and the sunshine 
in the sweetness of their presence. They 
may truly say the men have only themselves 
to blame. 

It seems an ungracious task to dwell upon 
a vice, without pointing out a door of escape. 
But if what we have said of vanity is true, 
it is not incurable, for, as a rule, reality has 
greater charms than shams, and the radical 
vice of vanity is that it rests upon a delusion 
—that of considering self as the centre of 
the universe. The rarest talents, the most 
surpassing merit, will not make any one man 
essential to the world. The bare fact of each 
man’s own individuality—that he is what he 
is—is a greater wonder, a bigger fact, than 
the small difference which makes the greatest 
men of his age a head taller than himeelf. 
When Napoleon died, the world went on its 
way. ‘Il génait Dieu,” saysa great author. 
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the truth, How many admirable men and 
women pass away from the scene of life with- 
out having ever been talked of! How many, 
equally admirable, are alive of whom nothing’ 
will ever be said! So much the worse, you 
say. So much the better, we think. They 
enjoy the reality of their own excellence, and 
escape the slavery—to real excellence, the 
almost humiliation—of renown. They do 
not spend their lives like children gazing at 
their pretty red shoes. If they do right, it 
is because they love it. People are not vain 
of the sunshine. They are only happy to be 
in it. Nor, as a rule, are they vain of a 
good digestion, of an invincible pair of lungs, 
however thankful they may be to possess 
them. In proportion as excellence is diffused 
in any one department of feeling, vanity 
retreats, and cultivates more secluded re- 
gions. Who would be vain, in respectable 
society, of speaking the truth, or of not being 
a thief? On the other hand, in our’ guilt- 
gardens, as they are called, successful theft, 
cultivated mendacity, and murder, consid- 
ered as one of the fine arts, are the legitimate 
domain of .vanity. Probably, as a further 
refinement, Bill Sykes professes to indulge 
only in legitimate self-esteem, and reflects, 
with proper severity and philcsopbic breadth 
of view, upon the excessive vanity of Skele- 
ton Jem. The true antidote of vanity is to 
love reality for its own sake. Humility, says 
Lavater, is but the knowledge of the truth. 
But even this may be carried too far, and 
humility may become a more noxious vanity 
—the vanity of morbid self-examination, the 
moping, irritable, and vain sense of deficiency. 
To be what we are, because we are so, and 
to strive to be better for our own sakes, to 
let in the sun because the sun is pleasant, 
and not watch our own toes as we walk, is 
the infallible remedy against being vain. 
Life is its own best end, and not applause. 





‘+ He bothered man,’’ would have been nearer 
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From The Spectator, 2 May. (| but, fortunately for the reputation of her 
EARL RUSSELL ON POLAND | majesty’s Government, the British ambassa- 
Tue first impression produced by the Pol- | dor at St. Petersburg is a man of a different 
ish correspondence just presented to Parlia- | stamp—a worthy colleague of Sir Hamilton 
ment will be one of surprise at the accuracy | Seymour and Lord Redclyffe. Lord Napier’s 
of newspaper information. The insurrction | despatches are models, full of accurate but 
has lasted nearly four months, and for the | | condensed information, acute reasoning, and 
greater part of that time the Five Powers | | clear foresight. The correspondent of a daily 
have been in incessant communication. The | newspaper could scarcely write more intelli- | 
progress of affairs has been misrepresented | gibly or be more fully informed! Lord Bloom- 
alike by Russians and insurgents, while all | field, at Vienna, appears to be trusted by the 
negotiations have been, in appearance at court, and managed, at all events, to obtain 
least, kept secret. With the exception of | a clear theory of the Austrian view of the re- 
the single note addressed by France to St. | volt, a matter of some complexity. So, too, 
Petersburg, nothing has been suffered to ooze| with regard to negotiations. The public 
out in an official form ; yet every act in the | has accurately apprehended the attitude of 
insurrection, every step in the negotiations, | the Five Powers ; Russia, polite but resolved ; 
has been accurately made known to the pub- | Prussia, enraged but shufiling ; France, de- 
lic. We cannot accuse ourselves of a blun- | sirous of strong action, but still half hesitat- 
der or even a misapprehension, unless it be| ing to take it; Austria, distracted between 
that of slightly underrating the energy of our | hatred of Russia, and dread of ‘ losing a rich 
own Government. Every fact we have stated, | and tranquil province ; ” and Great Britain, 
every surmise we have apparently hazarded, | earnest for freedom, but anxious to secure it 
is here confirmed on the strongest official evi- | by appeals to treaty and preccdent, rather 
dence. The cause of the revolt was the con- | than to general principles or the rights of a 
scription, the author of that great crime was | subject nation. Even on the much-disputed 
the Marquis Wielopolski, its object was the | question of the convention, the popular im- 
seizure of all who were suspected of disaffec- | pression was right. It was proposed by Herr 
tion to the Government plans. It was in-| Von Bismark, and accepted by St. Petersburg, 
tended, as Lord Napier remarks, to ‘‘ Kidnap | and then on the European remonstrance de- 
the opposition,” and the lists of proscription | clared a dead letter, but retained in the spirit 
had been prepared by the police through a | by orders addressed to the general, command- 
period of two years. Throughout the affair | ing the Prussian frontier. Under these or- 
the Russians acknowledge their distrust of | ders, says Sir Andrew Buchanan, whose 
their own officers, and hint at the use which | canny acuteness is much more than a match 
may in extremity be made of the peasants’ | for Herr Von Bismark all through, anybody 
passion for land, while the worst accounts of | may be arrested by the Prussians because he 
Russian atrocities are confirmed by official and | is a suspicious character, and by the Russians 
friendly hands. As to the extent of the in-| because he is not, which is the precise state 
surrection also the public has judged aright, | of things the convention was intended to in- 
for though Lord Napier asserts that the re- | troduce. 
ports from Courland, Samogitia, and Lithu-| The new fact in these despatches, at least 
ania are grossly exaggerated, he himself ex-| to those who have not watched the strange 
plains carefully that his information as to the | swell of excitement visible in all European 
frontier districts of Russia is very limited. | courts, is what diplomatists call * the gravity 
Throughout, the British Government appears | of the situation,” the firm severity with 
to have been unusually well informed. Colo-| which the opinion of the West has been 
nel Stanton, consul-general at Warsaw, of | pressed upon the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
course knew as little as military diplomatists | The Emperor of the French wanted from the 
usually do, laughed at the possibility of re- /first to use expressions with respect to the 
volt, and when it occurred condemned it as a | Bismark Convention, which would have been 
foolish attempt, organized by Mazzini. He |, equivalent to a declaration of war, and was 
lives apparently among the military clique | ‘only withheld by the refusal of the British 
found in all great capitals, and which jis in- | Cabinet to join in any such note. The note, 
variably the most ignorant of all the coteries. | moreover, ultimately despatched by M. 
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Drouyn de Lhuys to St. Petersburg precisely 
corresponds with the analysis published by. 
the Pays, and described by ourselves last 
week, contains all the threatening expres- 
sions, and demands that the ‘* symptoms of 
an inveterate evil ’’ should be removed by a 
« durable peace ”’ and most ‘‘ regrettable com- 
plications ’’ thereby avoided. The note of 
the British Government is almost as strong, 
the Russian Government being informed that 
as a ‘*member of the community of Euro- 
pean States, she has duties of comity towards 
other nations to fulfil. The disturbances 
which are perpetually breaking out among 
the Polish subjects of his imperial majesty 
necessarily produce a serious agitation of 
opinion in other countries of Europe, tending 
to excite much anxiety in the minds of their 
Governments, and which might, under pos- 
sible circumstances, produce complications of 
the most serious nature.’* Earl Russell was 
even clearer in speech, using at least one most 
unmistakable menace. The Russian ambas- 
sador asked him whether the note to his court 
was of a ‘‘ pacific’’ nature, to which Earl 
Russell replied, ‘* That it was, but that as he 
did not wish to mislead. him he must say 
something more. Her majesty’s Government 
had no intentions that were otherwise than 
pacific, still less any concert with other 
powers for any but pacific purposes. But 
the state of things might change. The pres- 
ent overture of her majesty’s Covernment 
might be rejected as the representation of 
the 2d of March had heen rejected by the 
Imperial Government. The insurrections in 
Poland might continue, and might assume 
larger proportions; the atrocities on both 
sides might be aggravated and extended to a 
wider range of country. If in such a state 
of affairs the Emperor of Russia were to take 
no steps of a conciliatory nature, dangers 
and complications might arise not at present 
in contemplation.’’ Lord Napier at St. Pe- 
tersburg held language almost equally high, 
compelling Prince Gortschakoff to acknow]l- 
edge that even he disapproved of the Polish 
conscription, and driving him back on the 
argument that Russia since 1830 held Poland 
simply by right of conquest. 

The publication of conversations like these 


event, if only because a similar one preceded 
the Crimean campaign. It looks as if her 
majesty’s Government, satisfied that no con- 
cession was to be obtained from the czar, had 
published the correspondence in order to 
justify stronger and more decided steps. 
Otherwise it is usual in matters of such im- 
portance to wait for the final reply, and then, 
if that be favorable, to conceal all indicationss 
of the unusual pressure applied. Indeed, if * 
the reply has been received, and is truly re- 
ported in the Vienna Presse, it will be 
scarcely possible for the two Governments to 
continue a friendly, intercourse. A formal 
demand like that of the British minister is 
not to be met by mere promises to be exe- 
cuted after the rebellion has been quelled, 
and unaccompanied by the slightest assur- 
ance that the treaty, the fulfilment of which 
Earl Russell demands, shall be respected or 
even recognized. Should it accord with the 
policy of the Emperor Napoleon to act on 
the menaces covered by his despatch, Eng- 
land, after adhering to its terms, cannot now 
question his right, while from the tone 
adopted by the Foreign Secretary it is diffi- 
cult to doubt that he regards an armed in- 
tervention in Poland as neither an impossible 
nor an unendurable event. England alone 
restrains the emperor, and thir declaration 
of England’s sentiments will, unless we 
greatly mistake his people make the pressure 
on him irresistible. Of course he will leave 
the door open as long as he possibly can, but 
let the hour but arrive, and Poland gain 
some signal success, or suffer some signal de- 
feat, and Franée may be on the Vistula be- 
fore Finland has sprung to arms. 

It will be observed that throughout the 
correspondence all parties talk only of Con- 
gress-Poland. That does not preclude French 
intervention on behalf of a kingdom which 
shali not be a mere Belgium on the Vistula, 
or English approval of the extended object. 
Diplomacy can only concern itself with the 
smaller State, because it is only through the 
treaties of 1815, that it has any locus standi ; 
but war is not bound by such rules, and the 
Russian Government once defeated, may be 
asked to surrender the ancient kingdom as 
well as the modern duchy. 





at a juncture like the present is a most grave 
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From The Economist, 2 May. 
THE DESPATCHES ON THE POLISH 
QUESTION. 

THE papers presented to Parliament on the 
affairs of Poland reveal a European situation 
even more grave than we ventured to deline- 
ate last week. They are papers animated 
with a spirit of real business, and by no 

, means the dreary correspondence which goes 
# on when the European States express wishes, 
but have no will of their own behind the wish. 
The Polish revolution, as it shows itself in 
this important blue-book, develops from a 
germ of danger to Russia into a European 
controversy of the first order, in which the 
studied moderation of the language employed 
almost heightens the impression of danger. 
When diplomatists pick their way so care- 
fully, the persuasion grows that they are walk- 
ing amidst the rekindling ashes of a half-ex- 
hausted conflagration, — and in these papers 
every foreign minister and every ambassador 
of the great powers appear to feel that they 
must exert all their strength both to serve 
their own ends and to avoid serving the ends 
of others. Prince Gortschakoff is all candor 
and benevolence on the surface, with an un- 
dertone of alarm and wrath ; Herr Von Bis- 
mark, openly surly and forbidding, with- 
out the polished self-possession which he 
cannot act and can still less feel ; Count Rech- 
berg, impartiality itself —so long as he is 
not asked .to encourage an epidemic to which 
Gallicia is constitutionally liable ; M. Drouyn 
de Lhuvs’s ostentatious courtesy and reserve, 
just exhibits here and there the gleam of 
ulterior purpose : and Lord Russell’s conver- 
sations evince all that cold insouciance of 
manner and curt frankness of conviction with 
which he generally drops very practical hints. 
In short, nothing can be more evident than 
that all these statesmen are talking and writ- 
ing the most carefully calculated words, the 
effect of which they observe with a vigilance 
that grows into anxiety as the crisis ripens 
towards the close. Let us sketch the atti- 
tudes of the different powers. 

The Russian tone at the outburst of the re- 


volt was one of magnanimous regret and calm | 


confidence. It is now established on the evi- 


dence of Prince Gortschakoff himself, that the 
conscription by selection was a step advisedly 
taken to remove en masse the dangerous and 
disaffected classes from Poland; and that 
Wielopolski himself was the author and ad- 
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viser of a.measure which Prince Gortschakoff 
did not approve but ‘* regretted.’’ He apol- 
ogizes for it, however, on the dangerous plea 
that it was only an attempt to take the bull 
by the horns, since the conspiracy was widely 
spread in Poland before resort to so strong a 
remedy was taken. It did not cause, he said, 
but simply hastened the insurrection which 
would otherwise have burst out in a riper and 
more menacing form a few months later. 
This calm and sad benevolence of feeling 
towards the unruly child, changes however 
visibly, before the final development of the 
negotiation, into a much more clouded and 
threatening manner. From the first, Prince 
Gortschakoff had intimated that with the 
Polish peasantry on their side, a single word 
of appeal to their territorial yearnings would 
array them against the land-owners, and be- 
fore the termination of these papers that 
word is said. But, besides this, the prog- 
ress of the insurrection and the remonstrances 
of the European powers induces the Russian 
minister to take a much more bitter tone about 
the alleged international right to interfere. 
That right is grounded of course on the treaty 
of 1815, which, giving Congress-Poland to 
Russia under conditions, carries with ‘it the 
right of the contracting powers to insist on 
the fulfilment of their conditions. This 
Prince Gortschakoff peremptorily denies on 
two grounds: (1), that the sort of ‘ repre- 
sentative eonstitution ’’ stipulated for Poland 
‘was left eutirely to the will of the Emperor 
of Russia; that, though Alexander had ful- 
filled this pledge by his own act of grace, the 
utterly unmanageable character of the insti- 
tutions thus given obliged the czar to with- 
draw it; and finally, that the present empe- 
ror had given to Poland greater liberties than 
to any other part of his dominions before this 
outbreak, and something even of representa- 
tive rights (though the liberties were of that 
character that they did not at all interfere 
with individual violations of their provisions, 
like the recent arbitrary law of conscription). 
Hence, says Prince Gortschakoff, the ezar 
has done all he promised to do, though the 
‘* repsesentation ”? promised and recently 
given was not precisely of the English kind. 
But (2), he replies that even if this cannot 
be regarded as fulfilling the promise, there is 
no longer any right in the Treaty Powers to 
ask for its fulfilment. The revolution of 





1830 terminated, he says, the Treaty-title to 
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Poland, and substituted the title of conquest 
for the conditional right previously existing 
—a happy argument, which implies that the 
Poles may forfeit, through a revolution pro- 
voked by a breach of Russia’s pledge, all 
rights under the treaty, though Russia did 
not forfeit her rights under it by deliberately 
breaking her pledge. Russia breaks her ob- 
ligations first, but keeps her contract rights ; 
then Poland revolts, arid Russia conquers her, 
and pleads that she has no more obligations 
to fulfil, since she has been forced to conquer 
the country assigned to her on the faith of 
unfulfilled promises. We have not in these 
papers the reply to the three remonstrant 
notes of France, England, and Austria ; but 
the tone of the Russian communications at 
the close is not very conciliatory. The re- 
cruiting has become « sort of national appeal 
to the peasantry, and Lord Napier writes on 
the 5th of April that the first signal of patri- 
otic agitation has been given, and the ‘ re- 
cruits in the Russian provinces are coming 
in with unusual alacrity, and go off under 
the impression of an impending holy war.” 
When we add fhat Mr. Mounsey reports 
from Vienna that the atrocities of the Rus- 
sian army are due to want of discipline, and 
the want of discipline to the official distrust 
of the commissioned officers, which has, it is 
said, produced an order to the soldiers ‘ to 
obey the non-commissioned officers, and to 
exercise a sort of surveillance over those of a 
superior rank,’’—we have given, we think, 
a pretty complete view of the situation in 
Russia as it is recorded in those papers. 

Of Prussia, it is only necessary to say 
that from the first she was far more Russian 
than Russia in her attitude towards Poland, 
—that she tried to make a mystery of the 
convention with Russia, and declined to pub- 
lish it without Russia’s consent ; that Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, seemed to make no 
mystery of it, Prince Gortschakoff stating 
significantly that ‘the emperor desired to 
have it published, and if this had not been 
done, it was owing to objections in another 
quarter ; ’’ and that Herr Von Bismark avows 
having discouraged and dissuaded Russia from 
all constitutional advances to Poland, and 
perseveres in that attitude. M. de Bismark 
replied to the English proposition, says Sir 
Andrew Buchanan, that ‘‘ # was impossible 
for Prussia to change a policy which she had 


the Emperor of Russia during that time of 
the inevitable consequences of encouraging 
Polish aspirations after nationality, to call 
upon him now to grant the Poles the auton- 
omy claimed for them.’’ Thus Prussia claims 
ostentatiously the part.of anti-constitutional 
counsellor to Russia, and adheres in her for- 
eign policy to the noble and dignified attitude 
which has made her the scorn of Europe at 
home. 

Austria comes out fairly from the negotia- 
tion. She will not admit the principle of 
non-intervention. She will not of course do 
anything to encourage Gallicia to aspire to 
independence. She does not exactly wish to 
see even a strong Congress-Poland, lest Aus- 
trian Poland should feel as Venice now feels 
to Italy. But yet all her influence is used on 
the side of concession and constitutional 
policy, and we can hope little more from 
her. 

France makes less figure in our parliamen- 
tary papers than we should expect, only be- 
cause” she has probably acted in general, 
without previous communications with Eng- 
land. She began by spurring on Great Bri- 
tain, but Lord Russell’s demeanor is, before 
the end, at least as determined as M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys’s. 

Of Lord Russell’s diplomatic attitude in 
the matter, the most important indications 
are contained in his own memoranda of two 
conversations, the one held on the 16th 
March with the Austrian ambassador, Count 
Apponyi, the other on April 9th with Baron 
Brunnow. Both these documents are of the 
highest importance. In the first, Lord Rus- 
sell says :— 


**T told Count Apponyi that I would speak 
very plainly to him on this subject: Russia 
could only govern Poland in one of two ways. 
The one was that of the Emperor Nicholas, 
that of keeping her submissive and degraded ; 
extinguishing her language ; compelling her 
by force to change her religion. This mode 
was repugnant to all received notions of jus- 
tice and of clemency. 

‘¢ The other was the mode of Alexander I.: 
protecting her from the hatred and revenge 
of the Russians, by giving her the guarantee 
of popular institutions and a local adminis- 
tration entirely separate from that of Rus- 
sia. 
‘* Nothing less would suffice. The late con- 
scription was a proof of it. The law of re- 
cruitment of 1859 was a fair and just law; 





pursued for two years, and, after warning 


but it was wanting in some formality, and 
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when it suited the despotism of Russia to sub- | 
stitute an arbitrary, unjust, and cruel meas- | 
ure for the equal law which had been pro- | 
claimed, there was not a moment’s hesitation 
in doing so. I conceived there was no middle 
line between a system of oppression and a 
system of free and just government. 

I did not deny, I said, that if Poland were 
to flourish under such a system aspirations 
of independence would be entertained, and 
perhaps, in fifteen or twenty years, might be 
gratified ; but also I was ready to avow, that 
comparing the two systems, her majesty’s 
Government would greatly prefer immediate 
peace, and a bright period of justice, happi- 
ness, and freedom, with the prospect of ulti- 
mate independence and the restoration of a 
Kingdom of Poland, to a condemnation of 
Russia Poland to a dark and sullen period of 
slavery and submission, to be followed, per- 
haps at no long interval, by a fresh outbreak 
of hatved and revenge. 

**Count Apponyi said he understood my 
views, but Austria could not, in her position, 
partake in them.”’ 


This definitively proves that Lord Russell 
is quite aware that the restoration of Con- 
gress-Poland would not be a final step, and 
that he does not shrink from that conclusion. 
Still more important is his language to Baron 
Brunnow. After speaking in very strong 
language of the barbarities of the Russian 
soldiers in Poland, and receiving an assur- 
ance that General Berg was to restore disci- 
pline, Lord Russell goes on :— 


‘* Baron Brunnow asked me some questions 
as to the nature of the representations about 
to be made at St. Petersburg, and when I 
told him that the despatch of her majesty’s 
Government was chiefly founded on the non- 
observance of the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Vienna, he expressed some satisfaction 
that we still founded our demands on the 
basis of that treaty. But there was one 
question he felt he was entitled to ask, and 
that was whether the communication her 
majesty’s Government were about to make at 
St. Petersburg was of a pacific nature. 

“‘T replied that it was, but that as I did 
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not wish to mislead him, I must say some- 
thing more. Her majesty’s Government had 
no intentions that were otherwise than pa- 
cific, still less any concert with other powers 
for any but pacific purposes. 

‘But the state of things might change. 
The present overture of her majesty’s Gov- 
ernment might be rejected as the representa- 
tion of the 2d of March had been rejected by 
the Imperial Government. The insurrections 
in Poland might continue and might assume 
larger proportions; the atrocities on both 
sides might be aggravated and extended toa 
wider range of country. If in such a state 
of affairs the Emperor of Russia were to take 
no steps of a conciliatory nature, dangers 
and complications might arise not at present 
in contemplation.” 


This is pacific language, but not of the 
purposeless kind, and may be said to hint 
clearly at possibilities beyond, if Russia will 
do nothing to establish the representative in- 
stitutions promised to Poland. Baron Brun- 
now remarked ii reply that Russia 


‘« Held by the present territorial arrange- 
ments of Europe, and he (Baron Brunnow) 
trusted Great Britain would do so likewise. 

‘*T said it was the wish of her majesty’s 
Government to do so. But Russia herself 
had in some cases been active in proposing 
and carrying into eflect territorial changes. 
I trusted, however, that in the present case the 
Emperor of Russia, by granting an amnesty 
to those who would lay down their arms, and 
the benefits of free institutions to Poland, 
would put an end to the insurrection.”’ 


Thus the question lies at present ; there is 
plenty of diplomatic peril ; but we trust also 
some reason to hope that Russia may make 
reasonable concessions, which the Poles, 
knowing as they must the extreme danger 
even to their existence of a Russian crusade, 
may think it wise to accept. If so, it will 
at least be the bounden duty of France and 
England, after these negotiations, to see that 
the proffered guarantees are honestly re- 
deemed. 
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From The Saturday Review, 2 May. 
CANADA AND ITS COST. 

No one who watches the tendency of opin- 
ion at the present time can doubt that we are 
rapidly approaching to a critical moment in 
the relation between England and one or two 
of her colonies. The difficulty is not one of 
those that evaporate when they are let alone. 
Its dimensions are growing rather than di- 
minishing. The more closely the expenditure 
of England is scrutinized, the more the dis- 
position increases to complain that we are 
contributing in an undue proportion to the 
defence of communities the vast majority of 
whose taxpayers are far richer than our own. 
On the other hand, the pressure of the system 
according to which, in these cases, the burden 
of colonial defence is apportioned shows no 
signs of abating. Wars may be less numerous 
than they were, but they are far more costly. 
The addition which has been made to our 
taxation by the discontent of the savages of 
Kaffraria and New Zealand has been very 
perceptible to the English taxpayer, though 
the debaters and pamphleteers of those two 
colonies look upon it as microscopic. The 
extent to which those burdens are likely to 
be increased, if it should ever fall to our lot 
to defend Canada against the United States, 
is so unwelcome a subject of contemplation 
that statesmen thrust it from them as some- 
thing that is hopeless to mend, and yet is far 
too intolerable to think of. The colonial de- 
bate which was raised on Tuesday by Mr. 
Arthur Mills was interesting as an indication 
of the force with which the difficulty is be- 
ginning to impress itself upon the minds of 
public men. The general tone was far less 
tender to the colonies in question than it has 
ever been before. Almost every speaker had 
moved a step onwards in the road which 
leads, or seems to lead, to separation. Con- 
trary to the usual precedent, the Colonial 
Under-Secretary was the most conservative 
speaker in the debate, and even he seemed to 
qualify, with the reluctance of official duty, 
the condemnation which he awarded to the 
conduct of the colonies in which our warlike 
expenditure is the largest. The sentimental 
view was at a discount, and hard material 
considerations formed the staple of the argu- 
ment. 

This change of sentiment has undoubtedly 
been produced by the attitude of these col- 
onies themselves. The conduct of Canada, 





and in a smaller degree of New Zealand and 
the Cape, will outweigh a whole volume of 
appeals to feeling. Few persons are now 
found to maintain that the commercial advan- 
tages, whatever they may be, which the con- 
tinued allegiance of these colonies secures to 
us are equal to the burden, actual and con- 
tingent, which the responsibility for their 
defence involves. But, until recently, there 
were not many persons who were inclined to 
push this material argument to its logical 
result. An instinct forbade the idea of casting 
off our own race, in many cases our own 
countrymen, in deference to the results of a 
cold calculation. But in order that this kind 
of teeling should continue to exist, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it should be reciprocated. 
The most affectionate father will hardly go 
on paying the debts of his prodigal son, when 
he discovers that the son is only treating him 
as a gold mine to be worked to the utmost 
possible profit. If the Canadians only desire 
to make money out of us, it is not likely 
that we shall long give a sentimental color 
to our connection with them. The sentiment 
is not to be despised. Those who are in- 
clined to treat it lightly, because no logical 
account of it can be given, forget how mys- 
terious are the causes which make one nation 
greater than another. We haveno more than 
a very shadowy conception of the nature of 
the causes which confer upon a nation the 
moral qualities from which greatness flows. 
We cannot tell for certain why one people 
are energetic, enduring, united, devoted ; 
and why another, existing under ethnological. 
or geographical conditions closely analogous, 
are strikingly destitute of any or all those 
qualities. It deserves to be considered 
whether some influence ought not to he at- 
tributed to the consciousness of extensive 
empire. It is usually acquired in the first 
instance by the accidents of war, or at most 
by a mere display of gallantry; but, when 
won, it inspires a pride which powerfully 
operates upon the character of the nation 
that feels it. The Americans are struggling 
to preserve territory that will be only a cause 
of weakness to them, and that cannot he 
physically necessary to their national develop- 
ment for centuries to come. But they are 
obeying the instinct which tells them that in 
the consciousness of empire is involved the 
possession of many of the highest qualities 
of a nation. The same instinct has long 
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struggled in England against the argument 
of economists who, relying upon the mere 
figures of the balance-sheet, have impressed 
upon us that the preservation of colonies is a 
losing investment of our money. But this 
feeling loses some of its force, when we are 
driven to the conviction that our honest pride 
in a colonial empire is, in the case of some 
colonies at least, entirely one-sided. The 
loyalty of the Canadians, for instance, is of 
so ethereal and poetical a character, that it 
disdains to express itself in any solid or ma- 
terial form. It is difficult to nourish the 
pride of empire upon the nominal possession 
of a province which does not sufficiently 
value its connection with us to be willing to 
provide even an effective militia for its de- 
fence. 

Whether we regret or rejoice at it, there 
can be little doubt that the question is rap- 
idly being removed from the jurisdiction of 
feeling and transferred to that of calculation. 
If ever this transfer should be completed, it 
will be chiefly in reference to Canada that 
statesmen will be called upon to take a de- 
cided course. The vast majority of our colo- 
nies are happily worth maintaining, even 
upon mere grounds of calculation. Those 
which can be protected by ships can be pro- 
tected almost without cost. Even if they 
were independent, it would be necessary for 
us, in case of a war, to protect our trade with 
them. The protection which it is necessary 


CANADA AND ITS COST. 





for us, therefore, to afford to them, amounts | 


to no more than the obligation under which 
we always lie to defend our trade and main- 
tain our supremacy at sea. New Zealand 
and the Cape cannot be classed under the 
same category. Their defence has hitherto 
proved anything but cheap ; and if their dif- 
ficulties were likely to to be as permanent as 
they are severe, the possession of them would 
be a costly honor. Happily both the Maori 
and Kafir tribes are on the decline. What- 





ment may be, we may console ourselves with 
the reflection that the pressure is transient. 
It may not be worth while to embitter friendly 
communities in order to hasten only by a very 
few years the erasure of an obnoxious esti- 
mate. But the case of Canada differs essen- 
tially from all the rest of our dependencies. 
She is the only colony we possess that is sep- 
arated by a long land frontier from a turbu- 
lent neighbor who has a huge military force 
at his disposal. The defence of fifteen hun- 
dred miles of easily assailable frontier, against 
an enterprising foe, with the military force 
of England alone, is a task which far trans- 
cends the pdéwers of this island. The Cana- 
dians have refused to provide for themselves 
anything more than a body of undrilled sol- 
diers, who, in the presence of actual invaders, 
would be a mere mob. When we remon- 
strate, the Canadians reply in an aggrieved tone 
that our calculations savor of a shop-keeping 
spirit ; and that if Canada be attacked, they 
expect that the whole force of the empire 
will be exerted in their defence. They have 
arrived at that conception of the filial relation 
between colony and mother-country, which is 
expressed in the popular slang, according to 
which ‘* the relieving officer ”’ is a synonym 
for ‘‘ father.”’ 

It is obviously impossible thgt colonial re- 
lations worked in this spirit can endure with- 
out change for very long. In the mean time, 
while they are making up their minds as to 
their wisest policy, it is not inexpedient that 
a formal warning from time to time should 
be offered to them, that Englishmen are not 
blind to the inevitable result to which such 
short-sighted expedients must lead. Parlia- 
mentary protests and declarations are of great 
use in conveying informal suggestions to for- 
eign communities or princes. They afford an 
opportunity for explanations of opinion to be 
given which in a blue-book would give of- 
fence, and in a newspaper might be disre- 


ever cost they may cause us, it is a charge! garded. And perhaps it is only through their 
which, by the working of a well-ascertained | agency that English statesmen can be forced 
law, cannot permanently burden us. How-| to give their attention to the discovery of 
ever irritating the state of the account be-| some solution for a difficulty which events are 


tween us and these colonies just at this mo-| rapidly pushing to a crisis. 
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From The Spectator, 9 May. 
RUSSIA vs. COSMOPOLITAN REVOLUTION. 


Tue Russian tactics are by no means either | 


Be and misfortune.” With these views 


Russia has kindly undertaken to teach France 
and England how they may best aid the cause 
of durable tranquillity and temperate freedom 


contemptible or obscure. Prince Gortscha-| in Poland, and thinks they will do so best 
koff has replied diplomatically, and General |‘ by laboring to opeie the moral and mate- 
1 


Berga rs to have replied practically, to 
the y Re of the Western Peau in acs 
the same sense, viz., ‘* Help us to crush that 
‘Cosmopolitan Revolution’ which is ‘ the 
curse of our age,’ and which rather avails it- 
self of the restlessness of the Poles than orig- 
inates in Poland, and. we will then think of 
meeting your views; but without your help 
to throttle the spirit of revolution in the other 
Euro’ States we shall never quiet this 
Polish nation, spoilt and pampered with only 


too much freedom.’’ That is virtually Prince | 


Gortschakoff’s very complacent reply,—con- 
veyed somewhat roughly to England because, 
as he had observed to Lord Napier in the in- 
terview of the 9th of March, ‘‘ the Polish in- 
surrection was the result of a democratic and 
anti-social conspiracy deeply laid and widely 
organized in foreign capitals, from which he 
could not except London,’’—conveyed in more 
complimentary language to France, partly, 

rhaps, because Prince Gortschakoff thinks 
sans morelikely to be active in the matter, 
still more because he does believe the Empe- 
ror of the French unfriendly to, and even 
afraid of, the ‘* Cosmopolitan Revolution,’’ 
while he knows that England has nothing to 
fear and much to hope from organic.changes 
in the despotic European States. But the 
drift of his reply to both France and England 
is identical, and bordering on effrontery. He 
is painfully aware of the unfortunate results 
of the Polish disturbances to the — of 
Europe, but he is still more painfully aware 
of the disastrous results of European opinion 
to the peace of Poland. He is only surprised 
that the emperor, his august master, has re- 


| rial disotder which it is sought to propagate 


jin Europe, and thus to exhaust the main 


source of the agitations at which their fore- 
| sight is alarmed.’’ That is the final conclu- 
,sion of Prince Gortschakoff’s reply to Lord 
Russell, and rather more courteously ex- 
| ysamang of his reply also to M. Drouyn de 
huys. If we really want to assist Poland, 
the best thing we can do is, we suppose he 
means, to pass a conspiracy law, suspend the 
Habeas Corpus, apprehend all the suspicious 
foreigners in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square, and, if it could only be made con- 
sistent with our morbid English ideas, to 
take M. de Bismark for our model, and send 
back to Russian executioners all the political 
suspects we could lay hands upon. If France 
and England would only embark heartily on 
this course of kidnapping the Revolution, in- 
stead of paralyzing all the praiseworthy ef- 
forts of Russia and Marquis Wielopolski in 
that direction, how soon might not Poland 
again be in‘that enviable state of tranquillity 
in which the Revolution of 1848, that eon- 
vulsed almost all the rest of Europe, found 
her! But to complain of the fermentation 
and yet supply the yeast,—why, that is 
searcely decent, and certainly not practical. 
Such is the true point of the Russian reply 
| on paper,—and the reply in deeds is still more 
distinct. England asks for the re-establish- 
‘ment of the constitution proclaimed b 
| Alexander for the Duchy of Warsaw in 1815, 
| The Russian Government, while not declinin 
| at some distant future period to think of a: 
| discuss such a point, for the present simply 
| puts an end to the civil Government of Po- 








sisted the shock of that ‘* Cosmopolitan Rev- land through Polish officials altogether, znd 
olution which is the curse of our age,”’ so | empowers General Berg to install two Russian 
long and effectually in Poland. It was the military rulers in every country, making a 
French Revolutionaries of 1830 who fired the total of sixty-eight in the duchy, ‘‘ supersed- 
great Polish insurrection of that year. In ing to all intents and purposes the civil 
1848 Poland was so well cared for and looked | administration of the law.”’ This is meant 
after, as the Russian vice-chancellor rehearses as a home-thrust against Revolution in the 
with anjeneheny retrospective pride, that Duchy of Warsaw. Remove the Poles en 
‘« while almost the whole of Europe was con- | masse, extirpate all the local feeling in order 
vulsed by the Revolution, the kingdom of | tostrike at this foreign revolutionary propa- 
Poland was able to = its tranquillity,”’ | gandism. The Polish mayors and magistrates 
—and if it has not been so in 1863, it is, as and deputy-lieutenants are swept away at one 
the Russian vice-chancellor explained care-' stroke, and the country put under arbitrary 
fully to Lord Napier, ‘‘ in consequence of the Russian soldiers. The Polish Secret Commit- 
countenance given to their absurd expecta- tee reply on the theory of similia similibus 
tions by foreign Governments.’’ ‘* The Gov- , curantur, by ordering all Polish civilians in 
ernments,’’ Prince Gortschakoff mournfully all stations, however subordinate — to the 
added, ‘‘ which afforded such countenance number of many thousands—to quit work en- 
would hereafter regret the result of a policy | tirely, and leave the Russians to carry out 
which could only enlarge the circle of suffer- | their plans ina foreign land, and in the midst 
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of a foreign tongue, without any mediating 
agencies. While Lord Russell is correspond- 
ing with Lord Napier about satisfied national 
aspirations, amnesties, and restored constitu- 
tions, Russia is hard at work re. the 
“Cosmopolitan ’’ Revolution in Poland by 
the very unique process of making Poles feel 
that if they are citizens at all, they are citi- 
zens of the world, not of Poland. It is not 
earnest Polish fecling at all that Prince Gort- 
schakoff says he fears, the peasantry are de- 
voted, and’ the great nobility strongly favor- 
able, he thinks, to Russia. But, then, to 
cauterize this cancer of foreign origin, what 
can be so effective as to excoriate the native 
Administration? When the Polish civilians 
are entirely out of work, they will goand re- 
side in London and Paris, and convert the 
dangerous Cosmopolitan Revolution to more 
Russian views of men and things. Poland 
not being in any sense the centre of the disaf- 
fection, our ‘‘ anti-social and democratic ”’ 
Reds will, of course, be easily convinced, by 
by personal intercourse with Poles, that they 
are wasting their energies on an ungrateful 
country, which is at bottom deeply attached 
to Russian rule. 

The replies of Russia, and the practical 
course she is s0 eagerly taking in Consequence 
of French and Engtish counsel, will, how- 
ever, teach our statesmen one thing,—that, 
alike for all parties concerned, the re-estab- 
lishment of Congress-Poland and Alexander’s 
Constitution is not a point worth aiming at. 
Russia resists it with all her force, because 
she knows it would be a permanent focus of 
Cosmopolitan Revolution, instead of a bul- 
wark against it. She appeals to the treaty 
of 1815, not to justify Polish constitutional- 
ism, but to disprove the right of Polish na- 
tionality. By those treaties Europe formally 
sanctioned, or rather insisted on prolonging 
the dismemberment of Poland, while trying 
to make a Jame compromise with her. W hile 
we appeal to them on behalf of that compro- 
mise, Russia looks to them as giving her an 
absolute security against the revival of the 
national idea. She does not seriously object 
to our pleas for representative institutions, so 
long as they do not obstruct the deliberate 
policy of the Russification of Poland. The 
ezar With his liberal ideas would promise any 
amount of local self-government to-morrow, 
if he could but bar out absolutely the dream 
of a separate national life. It was not the 
liberty of the subject and the press, per se, 
which offended Russia, in the working of 
Alexander’s Constitution, it was the use made 
of these powerfu! instruments to revive the 
national hope of independence for the Polish 
nation. The Polish Diet and Polish army 
were found in fact inconsistent with any ef- 
fectual fusion of the two races. 
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himself, probably, did not wish for this fu- 
sion, and would have been quite content to 
wear the crown of Poland with the diadem 
of Russia. But this was so utterly opposed 
to all the hopes and wishes of the Russian 
bureaucracy, that Alexander was personally 
overborne, and the tradition has since ‘been 
unbroken that anything may be yielded to 
Poland short of encouraging a separate na- 
tional development. Prince Gortschakoff ex- 
plains again and again to Lord Napier how 
anxious the czar is to give freedom to Poland 
in any shape that will not tend to cherish the 
dream of a distinct self-government—but as 
for a separate budget, army, and parliament, 
such as Alexander professed to grant, why, 
they would mean a guarantee of national in- 
dependence, and this nothing shall induce 
her to give willingly. It is the Hungarian 
— over again, complicated with the 

ifficulty that in Russian Poland there isa 
risk in losing a partly amalgamated strip of 
empire along with that which is wholly hos- 
tile to the Muscovite rule. 

It is not the wish for self-government. but 
the yearning for national self-subsistence 
which Prince Gortschakoff so oddly ascribes 
to a Cosmopolitan Revolution, and calmly 
requests France and England to help him in 
strangling. If we could wring from him the 
restoration of Alexander’s national idea for 
Congress-Poland, we could wring from him 
quite as easily, if not more easily, the recon- 
stitution of both Russian and Congress-Po- 
land into a single independent State, under 
the hereditary crown of Russia, and insepa- 
rable from it. This measure, though in the 
end it would scarcely prove feasible, would 
probably satisfy the Cosmopolitan Revolu- 
tion, while the other would only irritate it 
into pernicious activity. It is clear that 
Russia will oppose the one as long and an- 
grily as the other, because she knows, in- 
deed, that the one is but a preliminary step 
to the other, ensuring further agitation and 
imposing an absolute necessity of further 
concession. It would be more dignified and 
more statesman-like to take the two steps in 
one, than to take the one which is a mere 
license to Poland to extort the other. In- 
deed, the great crime of the recent conscrip- 
tion in open violation of the laws of 1839 
was simply and purely a speculative attempt 
at denationalizing Poland—far less a conspir- 
acy against freedom than a conspiracy against 
nationality. It was only the promise of Al- 


exander to extend the Duchy cf Warsaw to 
Russian Poland, and the reservation of power 
in the Treaty of Vienna to this effect, which 
kept the Poles quiet from. 1815 to 1830. 
When that hope expired, and it became evi- 
‘dent that the mention of a restored Poland 
Alexander | 


was far more obnoxious to the Russian Gov- 
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ernment than any pressure for increased re 
resentative rights,—when it became certain 
that the czar would rather have seen every 
Polish province really self-governed if ab- 
sorbed in the Russian empire, than even des- 
potically ruled by himself if bound together 
in one national ea Poles broke out 
into revolution. And the present revolution 
is really due to this same yearning—ex- 
pressed by Zamoyski on behalf of his coun- 
trymen in 1862 in most temperate words 
which were punished as treasonable, far 
more than to any democratic impulse. 
When Russia reviles the Cosmopolitan 
Revolution of 1860-62, and points with tri- 
umph to the tranquillity of Poland in 1848, 
she knows what she means. The present 
movement is almost wholly one of nations 
asking for their natural unity,—the last was 
\in great measure one of democrats dreamin 
of Chartists’ governments, and, therefore, the 

resent movement is far more dangerous to 
RRuseia than the last. But when she cxhorts 
us to aid her in putting down this tendency 
by a spontaneous Anti-Nationalist alliance, 
she becomes herself the true apostle of om 
mopolitan Propagandism—the Propagandism 
which invites or to crush t oie of 
national brotherhood so far as they tend to 
disturb the artificial order of obsolete treaties 
and an unholy alliance. In this appeal Eng- 
land, at least, will not aid, and nce 1s 
likely to resist her,—for the Emperor of the 
French, though he has evidently -lost all 
faith in liberty, still appears to believe in the 
solidarité of peoples, the resurrection of na- 
tionalities, and his own mission to the map 
of Europe. 


‘‘ Hisroricus ’’ in another very able letter, 
has proved pretty clearly that Mr. Seward 
has not only acted temperately, but has 
waived a strict right, in forwarding the Pe- 
terhoff mail unopened to its destination. 
Lord Stowell’s decisions show clearly that 
the mail-bag of the country was not regarded 
as sacred from the search of the belligerent, 
—indeed, that evidence of the destination and 
purposes of a vessel may be sought everywhere 
within her. It is clear that even in a much 
stronger case, when a neutral (Danish) con- 
voy was taking a neutral ship to her destina- 
tion, we refused to consider the convoy any 
guarantee that the ship was really going 
whither it asserted that it was going. Now 
a oe of the royal navy is a much more trust- 
worthy security for the destination of a ves- 
sel than any mail-bag can be, and yet we in- 
sisted on our right to search that ship for 
evidence as to its real destination. It is clear 
that, looking at our rights asa belligerent, it 
would be an extremely rash and silly proceed- 
ing to surrender now what is absolutely es- 


sential to any successful blockade—the right 
to investigate freely the evidence as to any 
ship’s destination. Those who say that be- 
cause the Peterhoff’s papers were made out 
for Matomoras, it was certainly bound thither, 
a what they cannot prove, and what no 
belligerent would accept on that evidence. 
No doubt the right of search is very incon- 
venient for neutrals, as we now,find ; but if 
we ever wish to exercise it again as a bellig- 
erent, we must take care, even if led by no 
— and nobler consideration, not to be 
led away by the advocates who are only 
pleading for our immediate wishes, not for . 
our permanent interests as a maritime,State. 
—Spectator, 9 May. 


Tue Russian Government has replied to the 
Three Powers—to France in a very concilia- 


&| tory spirit; to England at length, and not 


without severity of tone; to Austria with 
curt, good-natured indifference. To all three 
Prince Gortschakoff insists on the crimes of 
the ‘* Cosmopolitan Revolution ’’ which has 
lighted these fires in Poland. To all three 
he professes the ardent desire of his august 
master to give permanent peace and prosper- 
ity to Poland, and denies that this can be 
done till the revolutionary tendencies have 
been fairly beaten in Poland and smothered 
in the other European States. The reply to 
England is by far the most elaborate, though 
the least conciliatory, and is, in effect, when 
you have disti€ed away the fluid words, a re- 
fusal to re-establish Alexander’s Constitution 
of 1815, or anything like it. It is said, that 
after the replies to the notes of the great pow- 
ers had been sent, Prince Gortschakaff read 
a confidential note to the three ambassadors 
in St. Petersburg, explaining the programme 
of reforms intended to be carried out in Po- 
land by the emperor. The introduction of 
these reforms would be made directly after the 
aap eens of Poland. Long, then, may it 
e delayed ! 


It is stated from St. Petersburg that the 
growing popularity of the Polish revolt in 
Sweden and in Finland is creating consider- 
able alarm. The Governor-General of Fin- 
land speaks of the growing restlessness of 
the people, and urges the Government to in- 
crease the Russian force there. The fear of 
aid to the insurgents from Sweden is causing 
the equipment of a fleet of twelve vessels at 
Cronstadt. The emperor is clearly contem- 
plating war as very probable. In answer to 
a loyal address from Moscow, he says, ‘* I still 
have hopes that we may avoid a general war. 
If however, war should be our destiny, I am 
convinced we shall know how to defend the 
boundaries of the empire and the countries 





which are inseparably connected with it.’ 
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From “ Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect.” 
By William Barnes. Third Collection. 


NOT GOO HWOME TO-NIGHT. 


No; no, why you’ve noo wife at hwome 
Abidén up till you do come, 

Zoo leave your hat upon the pin, 

Vor I’m your waiter, here’s your inn, 
Wi’ chair to rest, an’ bed to roost ; 
You have but little work to do 

This vrosty time at hwome in mill, 
Your frozen wheel’s a-stannén still, 
The sleepén ice woont grind vor you. 
No, no, you woont hwome to-night, 
Good Robin White, 0’ Craglin mill. 


As I come by, to-day, where stood 

Wi’ nedked trees, the purple wood, 

The scarlet hunter’s ho’ses veet 

Tore up the shedkén ground, wind-fleet, 
Wi’ reachén heads, an’ pankén hides ; 
The while the flat-winged rooks in vlock, 
Did zwim a-sheenén at their height ; 
But your good river, since last night, 
Wer all a-vroze so still’s a rock. 

No, no, you woont goo hwome to-night, 
Good Robin White, o’ Craglin mill. 


Zee how the hufflén win’ do blow, 
A-whirlén down the giddy snow : 

Zee how the sky’s a-wearén dim, 
Behind the elem’s neaked lim’ 

That there do lean above the leane ; 
Zoo teike your pleace bezide the dogs, 
An’ sip a drop o’ hwome-brewed eile, 
An’ zing your zong or tell your teale, 
While I do bait the vire wi’ logs. 

No, no, you woont goo hwome to-night, 
Good Robin White, o’ Craglin mill. 


Your medre’s in stedble wi’ her hocks 
In straw above her vetterlocks, 
A-reachén up her meany neck, 

An’ pullén down good hay vrom reck, 
A-meakeén slight 0’ snow an’ sleet ; 
She don’t want you upon her back, 
To vall upon the slipp’ry stwones 

On Holly hill, an’ break your bwones, 
Or miss, in snow, her hidden track. 
No, no, you woont goo hwome to-night, 
Good Robin White, o’ Craglin mill: 


Here, Jenny, come pull out your key 
An’ hansell wi’ zome tidy tea 

The zilver pot that we do owe 

To your prize butter at the show, 

An’ put zome bread upon the bwoard. 
Ah! he do smile ; now that ’ill do, 
He'll stay. Here, Polly, bring a light, 


We'll have a happy hour to-night, 
I’m thankful we be in the lew. 

No, no, he woont goo hwome to-night, 
Not Robin White, o’ Craglin mill. “ 








NOT GOO HWOME TO-NIGHT. 


EARLY PLAYMEATE. 


A’rer many long years had a-run, 
The while I wer a-gone vrom the pleace, 
I come back to the vields, where the zun 
Ov her childhood did show me her feace. 
There her father, years wolder, did stoop, 
An’ her brother, wer now a-grown staid, 
An’ the apple tree lower did droop 
Out in orcha’d where we had a-play’d. 
There wer zome things a-seemén the seéme, 
But Meary’s a-married away. 


There wer two little children a-zent, 

Wi’ a message to me, oh! so feair 
As the mother that they did zoo ment, 

When in childhood she play’d wi’ me there. 
Zoo they twold me that if I would come 

Down to Coomb, I should zee a wold friend, 
Vor a playmeite o° mine wer at hwome, 

An’ would stay till another week’s end. 
At the dear pworchéd door, could I dare, 

To zee Meary a-married away ! 


On the flower-not, now all a-trod 
Stwony hard, the green grass wer @-spreat, 
An’ the long-slighted woodbine did nod 
Vrom the wall, wi’ a loose-hangén head. 
An’ the martin’s clay nest wer a-hung 
Up below the brown oves, in the dry, 
An’ the rooks had a-rock’d brood 0’ young, 
On the elems below the May sky ; 
But the bud on the bed, coatlie bide, 
Wi’ young Meiary a-married away. 


There the copse-wood, a-grown to a height, 
Wer a-vell’d, an’ the primrwose in blooth, 

Among chips on the ground a-turn’d white, 
Wer a-quiv’rén, all bedre o’ their lewth. 

The green moss wer a-spread on the thatchy 
That I left yellow reed, an’ avore 

The small green, there did swing a new hatch, 
Vor to let me walk in to tne door. 

Oh! the rook did still rock o’er the rick, 
But wi’ Meary a-married away. 


EPIGRAMS. 
THIs corpse 
Is Tommy Thorpe’s. (First idea.) 
Revised edition— 
Thorpe’s 
Corpse. 
ON A SMUGGLER. 


Here [ lies 
Killed by the XIS. 


ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 
Collisions four 
Or five she bore ; 
The signals were in vain ; 
Grown old and rusted, 
Her biler busted, 
And smashed the excursion train. 











